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IRIBIBONS OF WUBI ETS 
Piercing the privacy of night, giant “eyes” watch over our cities. As the silver ribbons of 


light reach and reveal the plane, anti-aircraft guns automatically have it covered. These 


guardians of our homes are controlled by a nervous system of wires—wires that must not 


fail. Should the gun’s concussion break a single insulation, the defense of the city must falter, 





CONTROLLED BY A REVOLUTIONARY KIND OF WIRE... 


Fortunately, prior to the war, a revolution- 
ary kind of insulated wire was developed 
and perfected by United States Rubber 
Company. Millions of feet of this Laytex® 
Wire are fighting with our Armed Forces 
and serving in the fire and police commu- 


nications systems of our cities. It is used in 
the lighting of modern buildings. Laytex is 
thin, light, strong, tough. This rubber insu- 
lation is the most flexible of all insulation 
for electrical conductors. It is most impervi- 
ous to moisture and remains stable through 


a wide range of temperatures. It will not 
shatter under concussion. This is a vital fac- 
tor in its use by both the Army and Navy. 
It is perfectly centered—because, for the first 
time in the history of electricity, the insu- 
lation is applied successfully in liquid form. 
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If you need help in maintaining 

production quotas for your wat 

effort, ask for such famous “U. S.” 
trade-marked products as U. S. Matchless 
and Giant Conveyor Belts, U.S. Royal and 
Rainbow Transmission Belts, U. S. Royal 
Cord Air Hose, U. S. Holdtite and Secu- 
rity Friction and Rubber Tapes, U. S. Rain- 
bow and Redman Sheet Packings, U. S. 
Rainbesto and Peerless Rod Packings. If 
you have special problems, let us give you 
the help of our experience. 
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Alert to the years abead, United States Rubber Company chemists and engineers, work- 
ing with Buna and other synthetics,announce a new rubber insulation of the future day. 
Many new problems of compounding and purification still need to be solved but the 
scientists who achieved Laytex will solve them.There is no adequate substitute for rubber 
insulation in the all-important field of communication in war and peace. We look for- 


ward with these new developments to making an even better rubber for insulating wire. 


1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center « New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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THEY START LIKE A OG OU Z of’ Well / 


Thanks to Cities Service Research 


Pound for pound, Uncle Sam’s new torpedo (PT) 
boats are the deadliest things afloat. They can 
streak along at 85 m.p.h. and turn on a dime. 
Pulverize a submarine with depth charges. Make 
clay pigeons out of dive bombers. Kick up a 
smoke screen, and tear into the “big boys’’—as 
David tore into Goliath. Or in the dead of night, 
glide silently into enemy waters and let fly with 
four torpedoes. Ask the Japs at Subic Bay! 


It took plenty of figuring to put these babies 
together. And one of the toughest problems was: 
How to get these 4000 horsepower bantams 
started pronto. . . without the usual long 
preliminary warm-up and the loss of many 
gallons of precious fuel. 


Cities Service went to work on the problem. And 
finally, out of ceaseless research, came the 
Immersion Heater—a compact instrument that 
keeps oil at uniform temperature. Today, 
equipped with these Heaters, the PT boats can 


v 


take off almost instantly. 
And they are taking off— 
carrying the fight to the 
enemy on all the farflung 
waterways of the world! 


Chalk up another smash 
hit for Cities Service! The 
same research that devel- 
oped Cisco Solvent and 
Trojan Lubricants has 
scored again—this time for 
Uncle Sam! 


In war, as in peace, the 
ideal of Cities Service re- 
mains the same— Service 
to the Nation! 
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Tevend bom 0°: 
Many Cities Serv- 
ice dealers have 
signed the O.D.T. 
pledge and are 
qualified to render 
protective mainte- 
nance service to 
America’s vital 
transport fleets. 








Catapult planes also use the Immersion 
Heater for quick action and saving of fuel. 
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Visit “VICTORY SERVICE” Headquarters! 
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CHEVROLET DEALER 


for VICTORY SERVICE on 
all makes of cars and trucks 


Keep your car serving for Victory 
by getting skilled, car-saving VIC- 
TORY SERVICE at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s at regular intervals. ... 


SSPEREERE BLSEIFEPLIET* ELSES PSE Sess 


He services all makes of cars and 


& ga 


trucks. ... And he services them in 
a way which will help owners to 
get maximum performance, maxi- 





mum economy, maximum mileage. 
. . . Better see him for a thorough 


check-up today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


is swinging into the Fall 
s with a remarkable line-up of 
mely, factual and interpretative re- 
gris for its readers. In the next issue 
r so we hope to bring you another of 
. Wyn Williams’ reports on Great 
fritain—this time on manpower. Wil- 
ams, you will recall, is a British sub- 
on the staff of the famed Man- 
ester Guardian. Since the United 
es has gotten into the war Wash- 
on has, in many instances, been 
following Britain’s lead in controls and 
war regulations. Recent news dispatch- 
ts and orders in the capital have in- 
dicated that manpower—and its regu- 
lation—will be one of our biggest Win- 
fer and Spring headaches. Williams 
will reveal how Great Britain, with 
even less manpower, has met the war 
thallenge; actions probably pointing 
the way for what’s ahead for all of us 
over here. If you work yourself, em- 
ploy labor, or invest your earnings in 
enterprises which do, then this report 
will be a “must” for you. 
‘ kk * 


coming soon is a report on how 
Imer F. Pierson of Kansas City met 

war emergency when his business 
wiped out by an order from WPB 
nding manufacture of vending 
machines. James McQueeny has gath- 
ed all the data, which includes many 
inters for other small manufacturers 
obtaining war work, in an article 
calls “E” ror ELMer. It is an in- 
ative, inspiring report on “how a 
outfit in the heart of the wheat 
and hog country has shown the way 
for small business firms to make it 
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tap, too, is a piece by Loire 
phy, well-known New York employ- 
lent counsel, on “Forty PLus—New 
‘EED IN INDUSTRY,” which is the story 
the comeback of forty-year-olds and 
in American business. The writer 
ws that the war is putting the mid- 
aged man back in his rightful 
. Instead of insisting on youth, 
op management now is asking for men 
om forty-five up to take executive 
jobs with five-figure salaries. 
—THueE Ebirors. 


OCTOBER 1, 1942 
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In war as in peace, 
production is 
speeded most when 
shipments travel by 
the sky route—AiR 


EXPRESS. 





Essential wor materials 
are given. oir transpor- 
tation priority. For 
details phone Railway 
Express Agency, Air 
Express DIVISION, or any 
airline, 








LINE EDITORIALS 





Prediction: Happier war news before 
New Year. 


No inflated retail buying thus far, 


High-handed labor leaders are riding 
for a fall. 


U. S. strikes are Hitler’s delight. 


In the East, gasoline costs not only 
money but sailors’ lives. 


Higher Social Security taxes are not 
needed for social security. 


Does the public know that collections 
are daily spent for other purposes? A 
racket. 


Taxes on corporations are in reality 
additional taxes on savers. 


Now that they are buying only Gov- 
ernment bonds, are insurance man- 


agements reducing their investment de- 
partments ? 


Farm groups are for price ceilings, 


if— 


Organized labor is for stabilization of 
wages, but— 


Procrastination over “buts” and “ifs” 
can lose this war on the home front. 


SEC: Steadily Executing Confidence. 
Trying to lick Russia may lick Hitler. 


Draft outlook: 18- and 19-year-olds 
rather than married men. 


If politicians had as much courage as 
our soldiers! 


The public are steadily becoming sold 
on a sales tax. 


Small business is big business. 


The “Death Sentence” is in a very real 
sense “capital” punishment. 


Silver is America’s worst slacker. It 


should be drafted forthwith. 
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READERS SAY: 





D WATERWAYS 


Your splendid article, “Our Inland Water- 
ways and the War” [Sept. 1], has come to 
our notice. 

Now, when the fate of the democratic 
world depends largely upon American help, 
supplies and materials, how desperate the 
situation would be but for the nation’s 
waterways. 

Yet, even at this solemn moment, incredi- 
ble as it seems, selfish and sectional inter- 
ests and the uninformed combat and criti- 
cize expansion and improvement of the na- 
tion’s unparalleled waterways. 

In peacetime, transportation—water, rail, 
truck—is the lifeblood of the nation. In 
wartime, it is that and more; it is the ma- 
terial implement to which democracy will 
owe most when it emerges triumphant over 
the predatory hordes now plundering the 
civilized peoples of the earth, 

Striking events are making manifest the 
real value of the inland waterways. Now, 
owing to their safety and to the burden on 
the railroads, their worth to the nation is 
incaleulable—S. Wittson Ricwarps, Edi- 
tor, The Marine News, New York, N. Y. 


PROGRESSIVELY BETTER 


I read Forses from cover to cover. I find 
the first page very interesting, and each 
page thereafter more interesting than the 
one before.—J. H. McTyne, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


PREDICTIONS 


The writer happened to pick up an old 
issue of Aug. 1, 1940, and on page 6, of 
your 2-Line Editorials, two years later, how 
true some of these predictions are. Such as: 
Better buy rubber and tin while there is 
time; War orders will get precedent; Cost 
of living to creep upwards, and numerous 
other 2-Line Editorials in the same vein. 

I give you this Thought: “Think big, do 
big, be big.’—Morton BERNSTEIN, vice- 
— National Silver Co., Los Angeles, 

if, 


BENEFITED 


I have been a subscriber to Forses for a 
number of years, and I receive a great deal 
of good from your page “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life.”—L. M. West, Opp, Ala. 


NO HENRY CLAYS 


I want to express my appreciation of the 
article on page 26 of the September 1 issue, 
titled “Defiant Strikers Jubilant, But—.” 

I heartily agree with the last paragraph. 
It so fully expresses the views that I have 
held for a long time, which those holding 
oficial positions in Government haven't got 
the courage to express. The Henry Clays 
seem to have died out.—WiLuiam B, Zip- 
PLER, Woodbury, N. J. 


CONCISE 


This will acknowledge my appreciation of 
your magazine, which I so anxiously await 
each two weeks, and it seems so long in 
between issues—J. B. McCracken, J. B. 
McCracken Oil Co., Warren, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 1, 1942 
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at 20° below or 100° . a 


ITHOUT ELECTRICITY, no modern 
bomber could ever leave the ground. 


Electricity starts the motors, retracts 
the landing gear, changes the propeller 
pitch, works the wing flaps, opens the 
bomb doors, powers the radio and inter- 
communication system, operates the in- 
struments, gives light for the crew to 
work by. 


No ordinary electrical apparatus can 
handle these jobs in a bomber. The 
whole complicated system must work as 
well upside down as right side up. It 
must function in a tropical thunderstorm 
and in 20° below zero altitudes. And, 
finally, it must be designed to save every 
precious fraction of an ounce, every pre- 
cious fraction of an inch. 





Developing electrical equipment for 
bombers—and producing that equip- 
ment in quantity—is a job that’s made 
to order for Westinghouse “know how.” 


Here are some of the Westinghouse 
products that are going into American 
bombers today: 


INSTRUMENTS so designed that one in- 
strument does the work of two, with- 
out any increase in size or weight. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT and special blind- 
flying devices that enable a bomber to 


fly and navigate under the worst pos- 
sible weather conditions. 


E.ecrric motors that develop more 
horsepower per 
pound thanany other 
motors ever built. 


INSTRUMENT LIGHT- 
ING that casts in- 
visible rays on dial 
markings. These , la 

rays make the dials 

glow so softly that they don’t hinder 
the pilot’s vision as he glances back 
and forth from the instrument panel 
to the dark sky. 


ELECTRIC GENERATORS, each of which 
weighs only 42 pounds yet produces 
as much electricity as 35 standard au- 
tomobile generators weighing 23 
pounds each. 





In making these things, as in all phases of 
Westinghouse wartime activity, the long- 
range work of our Research and Engi- 
neering Laboratories has played a signifi- 
cant part. Discoveries in many fields— 
in electronics, physics, chemistry, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering—are 
now bearing fruit in the production of 
better and more powerful weapons of war. 


Many of these discoveries, we believe, 
will someday help to make a better 
peacetime world. 

* * * 
This advertisement has been reviewed 
by Government authorities and contains 
no information of military value to the 
enemy. 


@ Westinghouse 


--- making Electricity work for Victory 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 Cities—Offices Everywhere 
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| Casualty—1,000 miles from the enemy 


oe as fatal as a bullet or a shell is the 
breakdown in the spirit of a sailor or a soldier. 


Our men have the finest spirit in the world. But 
it must be maintained in the American way. 


They must not be made to feel that they are mere 
automatons, fighting machines, as the armed forces 
of the dictators have been made to feel. 


Life in our navy and army is hard. Discipline is 
tough. It must be. But there also must be moments 
when the sailor or soldier is treated as Mr. Some- 
body-or-other. 


That’s where the USO comes in. For the USO is 
the banding together of six great agencies to serve 
one great purpose—to see that our boys in the camps 


and naval stations have a place to go, to turn to, a 
“home away from home.” 


The duties of the USO have more than doubled 
during the year. Its field of operations has enlarged 
to include almost the entire face of the globe. 


To carry on its all-important work, it needs funds. 
It needs your contribution. No matter how small you 
make that contribution, it needs it. Now. 


You are beset by requests for help on all sides. 
By all means, try to meet those requests. But among 
them, don’t neglect the USO. 


Send your contribution to your local USO com- 
mittee, or to USO, National Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 


Give to the USO 


FORBES 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Money Hoarding Is Alarming 


Hoarding of money is assuming alarming dimen- 
sions. So much so that the Government may feel com- 
pelled to take drastic action in order to force billions 
of cached cash into the purchase of war bonds or 
other uses. Hoarders should have it driven home to 
them that they are unpatriotic, that they are hindering 
our winning of the war. ; 

Since the end of 1939, which was several months 
after war broke out in Europe, money in circulation 
here has skyrocketed from less than $7,600,000,000 to 
well over $13,000,000,000. Even less than two years 
ago the total was only $8,500,000,000. In August 
alone the total rose almost half-a-billion. Note these 
startling statistics: 


Money IN CIRCULATION 
Amount Per Capita 








ead one bat Oe nod $3,459,434,000 $34.93 
NR WN, cata edt OSes vier 4,172,945,000 40.23 
SS | Beery 5,698,214,000 53.21 
December 3], 1929................ 7,598,143,000 57.80 
December 31, 1940................ 8,732,885,000 65.97 
December 31, 1941......,.06ccc00- 11,160,087,131 83.38 
= eA rer 13,205,498,591 98.36 


There has been no increase in total volume of busi- 
ness or rises in prices to necessitate anything ap- 
proaching such expansion in the amount of money 
called for. Palpably, there has been and continues to 
be unconscionable hoarding. 

How does the Government propose to remedy this 
iniquity? Hoarders should be compelled to disgorge. 
A Government which did not hesitate to compel all 
owners of gold to hand it over, surely should not hesi- 
tate to act equally drastically towards owners of large 
amounts of hidden-away cash. 


An American Caesar 


“Rochester has canceled its annual date with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for fear of reprisals from 
James Caesar Petrillo, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians,” the newspapers record. An- 
other ukase by this same Caesar threatens disaster, 
according to Washington authorities, to some 40% of 
the nation’s radio broadcasting stations, thus gravely 
interfering with the adequate dissemination of war 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


information, says Elmer Davis, director of the Office 
of War Information. U. S. Army bands also have been 
brought under rigid domination by Private Citizen 
Petrillo. He tells them when they may play, when 
they may not play. 

Fantastic? Yes. But true. 

This is but one tragic consequence of the Adminis- 
tration’s unconscionable coddling of organized labor. 
Between now and November Congress is little likely 
to clamp down on such flagrant un-Americanism, such 
flouting of Constitutional American freedom. An out- 
raged public can be depended upon, however, to com- 
pel Congress to act—“after the election.” 

* 


Faith and work can work wonders. 
* 


is This All-Out For War? 


Washington vehemently exhorts every citizen to be- 
come all-out for war. Thoroughly sound advice. But 
is Washington itself following it? One of the most 
critical war materials is aluminum. Its output has 
been enormously increased, its price greatly reduced, 
in recent years by producers. Global war, however, 
necessitates every effort to expand production still 
further. . . . 

The Department of Justice announces a step calcu- 
lated to interfere most seriously and most untimely 
with such a program. After the most voluminous trial 
on record, charges by the Department against Alumi- 
num Company of America were found baseless. Re- 
cords the company’s chairman, Arthur B. Davis: 


The aluminum case covered five years and three months 
from the filing of the petition to the final decree. From 153 
witnesses Judge Caffey of the United States District Court 
heard testimony that filled 41,722 pages. He examined 15,000 
pages of exhibits and 1,500 pages of sworn answers to inter- 
rogatories. Alcoa’s entire corporate life of more than half-a- 
century was laid before the court. In his decision Judge Caffey 
ruled that the Government had not sustained any of its charges 
of conspiracy or of monopolization. He also ruled that Alcoa 
was not violating the anti-trust laws, that it was a fair com- 
petitor and a constructive influence in the aluminum industry. 
In concluding his decision he said that it would be “greatly 
contrary to the public interest” to dissolve Alcoa. 


It is at this crucial time, when every responsible 
{Continued on page 30) 
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By WEBB WALDRON 


NDER the blazing Nevada sun, in 

a harsh reach of desert ringed 

by jagged mountains, an army of 
sweaty men is building the most gigan- 
tic war plant in the world. 

Everything about jit is dramatic—its 
inception, its location, its construction, 
its potentiality. 

When complete, ‘this $75,000,000 
plant will annually produce more than 
100,000,000 pounds of magnesium— 
the magically light-weight metal vital 
to air power and victory. 

To create this giant there have come 
together in the Nevada desert an amaz- 
ing diversity of people and things. 

The very look and feel of the job is 
fantastic—you rub your eyes, wonder- 
ing whether you’re drunk or dreaming. 
Thousands of red steel columns rise 
out of the sage-brush and grease- 
wood, half way between Las Vegas and 
Boulder City; a vast rectangle of struc- 
tures steadily being enclosed by asbes- 
tos-covered sheet-steel and concrete. 


PROJECT DWARFS MEN 


Besides these main buildings, there 
are towering concrete silos, structures 
that look like the flanks of titanic foot- 
ball stadiums, great wooden workshops 
and storehouses. The brutal heat often 
goes to 115° or 120° in the shade (if 
there is any shade) and 140° in the sun 
and dust-twisters blind you. Swarms of 
men are dwarfed to ant-size even as the 
giant job itself is dwarfed by the en- 
circling mountains. Gleaming new 
high-power transmission lines march 
across the desert from Boulder Dam. 
Power shovels gouge the earth. Bar- 
racks and tents sprawl over the seared 
acres and beyond them, on the road to 
Las Vegas, trailers and trailer camps 
and shacks, house workers and camp- 
followers. Gambling joints and honky- 
tonks are scattered in the greasewood. 
Gaudy Las Vegas itself is a wide open 
town, where the croupier and the gal 
wait, eager to snatch the earnings of 
the sunburned men who are building 
that desert-giant. 





Wess WAtpron is a well-known contributor 
to leading magazines and author of several 


books, 


Desert Giant 


The world's greatest war plant, it 
will mean magnesium aplenty 


The half-finished buildings crowded 
with a Rube Goldberg phantasmagoria 
of furnaces, grinders, tanks, mixers, 
motors, belts, conveyors, pumps, blow- 
ers, pipes, ducts, and countless un- 
recognizable contraptions. You are told 
that underneath are miles of tunnels 
jammed with more pipes, transmission 
lines, conveyors. 


COMPLEX CONSTRUCTION 


Other titanic construction jobs— 
Boulder Dam, Grand Coulée Dam, the 
Empire State Building, Willow Run— 
have been big but relatively simple, 
using vast quantities of a few funda- 
mental materials, concrete, steel, stone, 
lumber. Basic Magnesium is using 
larger quantities of certain materials 
than have ever before been used on 
any one job—for instance, 8,500,000 
pounds of busbar copper, 50,000 tons 
of structural steel and 30,000,000 ft. 
of lamber—but also a bewildering va- 
riety of other things from platinum to 
bolts of muslin, from 100-ton electrical 
transformers (biggest ever built) to 
ice-cream freezers—used not to freeze 
cream but to keep mortar cool! 

The complexity of construction re- 
flects the intricacy of the process it will 
house. Put in short-cut terms, here is 
what happens: The ore, chiefly mag- 
nesium carbonate, is burned at the 
mine into magnesium oxide. Shipped 
to the Las Vegas plant, this white pow- 
der is mixed with coal and peat moss 
into pellets about the size of tennis 
balls. These are poured into furnaces 
into which is pumped chlorine gas. 
The result, molten magnesium chloride, 
is drawn off from the bottom of the 
furnace and piped to electrolytic cells 
where high-voltage direct current sepa- 
rates magnesium and chloride. The 
molten magnesium is ladled off and 
poured into moulds. Later, it is remelt- 
ed, refined and alloyed, when it is 
ready to go into airplanes, incendiary 
bombs, tracer bullets. 

Behind this fantastic desert-giant are 
the personalities of two men, strangely 
contrasting, one a quiet, shrewd, per- 


sistent Englishman, Major Charles J, 
P. Ball of London; the other a big, 
buoyant, hard-driving American, Hoy. 
ard P. Eells, Jr., of Cleveland. 

As a member of the Disarmament 
Commission after the last war, Ball 
was observer at various German indus. 
trial plants and thus became interested 
in the way they were developing mag. 
nesium. In 1923, he quit the Army, se- 
cured the sales rights in Britain for 
the German-produced magnesium and, 
against a good deal of skepticism and 
indifference, preached its usefulness. 

By 1935 he had built up a sufficient 
market to justify a factory. He bought 
the manufacturing patents from I. ¢, 
Farbenindustrie, with drawings and 
specifications for a factory and the as 
sistance of German technicians to get 
it going. Just like that! “But,” I asked 
Ball in amazement, “why were the Ger- 
mans willing to sell the patents?” 
“Well,” he said, “in 1935 there were 
still in Germany plenty of men, espe- 
cially in the Prussian Army, who want: 
ed to keep England strong. They over- 
estimated the strength of France and 
thought the only salvation of Germany 
was to cultivate English friendship.” 


ONE AMERICAN'S IDEA 


Magnesium Elektron, Ltd., the com 
pany he formed, got into production 
late in 36, using magnesite ore from 
Greece, Canada and India. 

Now for the other figure in the 
drama—the American. 

Howard Eells, who served under 
Douglas MacArthur in France in World 
War I, comes of an old Cleveland fam- 
ily long interested in finance and man- 
ufacturing. Basic Refractories, an Eells 
company making refractory brick, for 
many years got its raw material in 
Ohio. Looking for new sources, his 
men found brucite deposits in Nevada, 
and later discovered that adjoining 
claims were rich in high-grade mag: 
nesite. 

It was not until 194] that Eells 
learned of Magnesium Elektron’s suc 
cessful experience in extracting mag: 


and | 
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yesium from magnesite. He cabled to 
Ball, proposing a combination of Brit- 
sh “know-how” and American man- 
t and raw material. Ball hesi- 
tated. Eells put his facts and his idea 
up to OPM in Washington. OPM ap- 
pealed to the British Air Ministry, 
ghich asked Ball to go to America. 
Ball came by clipper, sending his two 
jop technicians by ship. The ship was 
jorpedoed in mid-Atlantic. The tech- 
sicians got away in the boats and 
reached Newfoundland but the blue- 
prints and data went down with the 
ship. Ball cabled to have duplicate 
drawings and data microphotographed 
and rushed to the U. S. by bomber. 

In April °41 Eells put up to OPM 
the proposal for a sizable plant, to be 
built by the Government and leased 
and operated by Basic Magnesium, a 
company they set up. Arrangements 
were completed whereby the project 
was to be financed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
RF.C., which had made possible the 
construction. 

Though the Government had already 
financed Dow Chemical’s immense 
plant for the production of magnesium 
from sea water, even greater supplies 
of the metal were imperative, and the 
Government hiked the size consider- 
ably. Instead of a lease, the contract 
provided that the plant was to be oper- 
ated on a management fee arrange- 
ment and the ore bought from Basic. 

The plant would need tremendous 
power (enough to serve a city of 
1,000,000 people! ), water (millions of 
gallons a day), coal, salt. Boulder Dam 
was the obvious source of power; Lake 
Mead a boundless supply of water; the 
ore was only a few hundred miles 
away, 


FIGHTING AGAINST TIME 


Time pressed. The company prom- 
ised metallic magnesium sometime in 
1942. Engineering and construction 
had to go ahead together, one just a 
jump ahead of the other—saving 
months. With Army and DPC approv- 
al, Basic picked the McNeil Construc- 
tion Co. as contractor. A handful of 
engineers and draftsmen set to work 
in an empty Boulder City hangar. 
Their job was to take the drawings of 
the English plant, translate them into 

ican terms, then multiply them 
several times. Almost as soon as the 

drawing was off the boards in 
October *41, McNeil’s power shovels 
were taking their first’ bites. 

Four thousand McNeil men who had 
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been at work on the Coast surged up 
into the desert. Other thousands came 
on their heels by car, trailer, truck— 
some with families, but mostly not— 
till there were 12,000 on the job. Many 
were “boomers,” men who had moved 
from big job to big job in the West— 
Boulder Dam, Los Angeles Aqueduct, 
Golden Gate Bridge, Parker Dam, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulée. Basic built 
a mess hall, recreation hall, barracks 
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and a tent city on the desert near the 
job. Here a man gets a bed in an air- 
cooled tent for two bits a night, or one 
in the barracks for 45c—showers, hot 
and cold water, toilets. This camp 
houses 4,800. Some men, irked by the 
restrictions against hard liquor and 
women in the camp, get beds at high- 
er prices but with no conveniences in 
trailer camps and shacks off in the 
sage-brush. 

Men with families are up against it. 
Some have crowded into over-crowded 
Las Vegas. Others camp on the desert, 
in trailers or in shacks built out of 
flattened gasoline tins and paste board 
cartons. I visited one shack that had 
two rooms divided by a gunny sack. 
Here lived two families totaling seven 
people. The two men worked on the 
job, earning good money, but they 
couldn’t find anything better than this, 
with no sanitation, no water, stifling 
hot day and night. 

Office girls sometimes pay as much 
as $150 a month for one room in a 


tourist camp, splitting it three ways, 
sleeping three in a bed. But now the 
Government has begun to build attrac- 
tive dormitories for office girls in 
Boulder City. 

Almost every ounce of food has to 
be brought in from somewhere else. 
Some milk, for instance, comes 300 
miles. The mess hall at the camp could 
use 8,000 pints of milk a day and can 
get only 3,000. 

The contrast of the miserable shacks 
on the desert and the gaudy luxe of 
Las Vegas gambling joints and night 


clubs and their clientele of play-people 


is one of the most curious shocks this 
roving reporter has met. 

The first problem in building this 
giant plant on time was to buy a mul- 
titude cf things from every industrial 
center in the U. S.—many of them of 
unprecedented quantity or type—and 
bring them on rigid schedule to a re- 
mote spot in the desert served by only 
one railroad—a branch line at that. 

Take brick. There were American 
brick that would resist high heat and 
brick that would resist acid and gas, 
but none that would do all three. Brit- 
ish technicians helped American man- 
ufacturers develop one. The unusual 
shapes of furnaces and cells require 
2,400 different shapes of brick. Men 
who had worked on plaster of paris 
models for Hollywood studios were 
called in. They lined sample furnaces 
and cells with plaster of paris bricks. 
Then the exact measurement of each 
piece was sent to the manufacturers. 
Even so, the bricks have to be ground 
on the job to make a gas-proof fit. 


BREAK FOR BRICKLAYERS 


Bricklaying on this job is a precise 
art. Because the weather is so hot and 
dry, the acid-proof mortar must be 
mixed in small quantities and kept 
iced until the moment it is buttered on 
the brick. Otherwise it would set too 
quickly. Bricklayers who can do this 
precision work or learn to do it are 
hard to get. When I was at the job, 
there were 460 at work making $105 
a week with overtime. 

Howard C. Mann, who as chief en- 
sineer and then vice-president of the 
Union Pacific had learned U. S. trans- 
portation like a book, mapped rail and 
truck lines from East and West, figur- 
ing what was the best route for each 
type of equipment or material. Several 
Western railroads widened their clear- 
ances to let the enormous electrical 
transformers through. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Milo Perkins, BEW chairman 


HILE there can be no question 

\\) that the Board of Economic 

Warfare today performs some 
of the Government’s most vital and 
important functions in fighting the 
enemy, it is destined to be even more 
important in the days of peace to 
come. This is not just guesswork. On 
the contrary such activities, already 
being shaped and prepared, were visu- 
alized from the very first. They will 
merely be the logical and practical ex- 
tension of the worldwide structure for 
which the foundation is now being 
laid. 

And just as the title of the Econom- 
ic Defense Board, when its functions 
went from mere defense to waging 
war, was changed to the Board of 
Economic Warfare, it may well be that 
it or its successor’s after-war responsi- 
bilities will be expressed by a simple 
reversion of the present abbreviated 
BEW to WEB, i.e., World’s Economic 


Board, or Board of Economic Peace. 
THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


The definitely intended change to 
such future activities was outlined in 
1941, at the Board’s birth: Amongst 
all its present work it was to be held 
responsible for investigating and ad- 
vising the President on the relation- 
ship of economic warfare measures 
with post-war economic reconstruction. 
It was also, even then, stated that the 
BEW would be the main instrument 
for the planning of sound peacetime 
international economic relationships, 
specifically providing for the protec- 





Frank HeEntus is the author of “The ABC 
of Foreign Trade,” other books. 


tion of the trade position of our coun- 
try. 

It is, therefore, unquestionable that 
the Board will become the World’s 
Clearing House for raw materials, 
products and commodities which for 
the present are handled by it for our 
war effort. But while the latter is, of 
course, the prime and immediate ob- 
jective today, the necessary prepara- 
tory work for the future is being done 
side by side. And it is well that, while 
we are busy trying to win the war, we 
are also getting ready to win the 
peace. For just as a general staff plans 
its strategy in times of peace, peace 
strategy must be planned in time of 
war. 

National defense was the original 
reason for creating the present organ- 
ization in 194]. It was to develop and 
co-ordinate our economic plans. The 
Board was to protect and strengthen 
our international relations, of an eco- 
nomic nature, in the interests of our 
national defense. But our entry into 
the war, and many subsequent execu- 
tive orders invested it with ever larger 
powers and duties, for instead of mere 
defense it was from now on to wage 
war on the entire economic front 
throughout the world. Thus three ma- 
jor objects were to be attained: To 
help the United Nations, to weaken 
the enemy and to maintain and sup- 
port our economic relations with 
friendly nations—truly a program of 
immense scope and responsibilities. 

If economic fronts are to be main- 
tained and defended, the first and 
prime necessity is control over the use 
and distribution of all critical and 
strategic materials, useful to our own 
effort or helpful to the enemy. If in 
the days of peace the principal cause 
for the present conflict, so pointedly 


The BEW in W 


A detailed account of the activities 
of the Board of Economic Warfare 


expressed by the Nazi-coined slogan 
of the Haves and Have-Nots, is to be 
forever eliminated, many economists 
claim such absolute and centralized 
control of all of the world’s raw ma- 
terials, products and commodities 
must be established in order to regu- 
late their fair and necessary interna- 
tional allotments. It may not be our 
privilege or even our duty to see to it 
that every child in every corner of the 
globe has a quart of milk daily afier 
this war, as Vice-President Wallace 
has said, but it will certainly be neces- 
sary for our own interests to assure 
healthy economic and living condi- 
tions and stabilized currencies. 


PEACE PLANS 


The present war work, in the view 
of BEW officials, is to a very great ex- 
tent actually a definitely useful foun- 
dation for this post-war Central Clear- 
ing House, so that we will be almost 
ready when the turmoil has ceased. 
While actual movements of materials 
and commodities at this time do not 
affect the post-war situation, it is the 
knowledge and the analytical data we 
are acquiring now which may be of 
the greatest and most valuable impor- 
tance then. 

To understand how many BEW 
workers view this future work it is 
necessary to realize today’s composi 
tion and functions of the BEW. I 
tremendous tasks are being carried 
out by more than 2,500 executives and 
employees, headed by Milo Perkins, 
and a board on which some of out 
highest government officials represett 
the various interests of their own de 
partments: Cordell Hull, Frank Knot, 
Henry L. Stimson, Jesse L. Jones, Her 
ry Morgenthau, Claude R. Wickard, 
Francis Biddle, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
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-Edward Stettinius and Donald M. Nel- 
son. 

This immense staff and its board 
devote their main efforts today to the 
procurement of all strategic and criti- 
cal materials needed by the Allied Na- 
tions and to replace lost original 
sources of supplies. The BEW tries to 
purchase and ship what it can from 
abroad, find substitutes or new prod- 
ucts to replace unobtainable ones, cre- 
ate, develop or improve existing pro- 
ductions and supplies in mine, forest, 
field and wherever they can be located. 
It is a tough job, for not only are there 
not always sufficient quantities avail- 
able, but in many cases, where stocks 
would be sufficient for war needs, they 
must not be used in their entirety so as 
not to disturb the economic lives of 
friendly nations. The BEW, therefore, 
besides gathering, collecting, storing, 
developing, creating and controlling, 
has also the grave responsibility of 
properly distributing all stocks thus 
made available. 

This situation often necessitates deli- 
cate negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments, and especially with those of the 
Latin American republics. For this 
reason they are handled by the State 
Department, best qualified and trained 
for such work. Although it had to fight 
originally for such co-operation, the 
Board today works smoothly and hand 
in hand with other government agen- 
cies and departments as, for example, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


CONTROLS EXPORTS 


Such distribution of commodities 
and materials, of course, also includes 
those in our own countries, and the 
control of exports from the U.S.A. (on 
recommendations as to what can be 
spared from the WPB) is handled by 
the Export Control Branch of the 


BEW, now in charge of Hector Lazo, 


the Harvard-trained Guatemalan, for- 
merly with General Motors’ Export 
division. His office handles some 7,000 
license applications a day, and so far 
has shown great efficiency in the speedy 
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handling of decisions. While it is some- 
times hard to refuse shipments to 
friendly nations, and especially to Lat- 
in American countries which are in 
many cases valuable sources of sup- 
plies which we ourselves need for our 
war industries, the board tries to share 
and share alike with them whatever 
possible, though even these good in- 
tentions are somewhat marred right 
now by transportation difficulties. Do- 
mestic controls, however, do not come 
within the premise of the Board. 


SOLVES MATERIAL PROBLEMS 


Vice versa, the BEW’s Office of Im- 
ports, headed by Morris Rosenthal. 
formerly of Stein Hall & Co., of New 
York, is responsible for the procure- 
ment of critical and strategic materials 
from abroad. It works hand in hand 
with five government procurement 
agencies and the State Department, 
and does not only try to acquire all 
existing stocks but to increase devel- 
opment of needed materials. At the 
same time, Axis sources of supplies 
are studied and whenever possible they 
are purchased to prevent their use by 
the enemy. 

Besides creating new productions or 
harvests to fill our needs, the Office of 
Imports extends the same help for the 
development of materials in the coun- 
tries of the United Nations, who need 
them, thereby saving a long haul and 
freeing steamer space. Transportation 
difficulties have recently been improved 
because the BEW has been able to ar- 
range with the Army and Navy Air 
commands to fly, in returning military 
cargo planes, whatever they can pos- 
sibly load. Especially in Brazil, this 
immense storehouse, the new air cargo 
possibilities and two-way war aid by 
planes are of greatest importance from 
the long-range point of view. 

Thus two of the major objectives of 
the BEW are attained by these Offices 
of Export and Import. But thé’ most 
important, the most vital and the 
source of all their work as well as of 
many other government and war agen- 
cies including the Army and Navy 


themselves, are handled by the Office 
of Economic Warfare Analysis. The 


complication of structure, variety of 


_ objectives and the great importance of 


the Analytical Office for the post-war 
control and distribution of raw mate- 
rials and commodities throughout the 
world necessitates a full and complete 
realization of what this Office is doing 
now, in times of war. This will almost 
automatically define its worldwide, in- 
calculably immense influence on the 
economies of all the nations in the 
world when peace comes again. 

The Office of the BEW’s Economic 
Warfare Analysis is headed by Wil- 
liam T. Stone, formerly with the For- 
eign Policy Association. It is the cen- 
ter of all the BEW’s activities, on all 
fronts, in all divisions, now and in 
the future. For here are gathered the 
necessary data, and once collected 
here they are analyzed, and the results 
directed into the proper channels. 
Without them no government office in- 
terested in or connected with war eco- 
nomics—and which one is not?— 
could function practically, logically 
and advantageously. The analysts have 
come into their own in this war, and 
those of the Board of Economic War- 
fare are its general staff. 


ON ALL FRONTS 


The importance and necessary value 
of this Office was greatly emphasized 
only a month ago, by a new realign- 
ment of its functions, all of which we 
must appreciate and study if we are to 
grasp the nature of the World Eco- 
nomic Board or the World’s Central 
Clearing House which will unquestion- 
ably spring from the activities of this 
division. Here are a few examples of 
its varied functions and their purpose. 

Today, the U. S. is sending troops 
to all parts of the world. The BEW’s 
Bureau of Analysis tells the Army and 
Navy (when requested) what they will 
find when they get there! Naturally we 
do not want to carry coals to New- 
castle, mutton to Australia or oranges 
to South Africa. Vice versa, when 

{Continued on page 34) 
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Sees Americas Leading 


By F. H. McCONNELL 


F you feel that, after the war, the 
bottom is going to fall out of busi- 
ness and that the world will suffer 
a depression such as it never experi- 
enced before, meet D. Stewart Iglehart. 
He will tell you that the stage is being 
set for an era of world prosperity com- 
parable only with the golden age of 
the Roman empire. It is up to the Pan- 
American nations to take the lead. 
“As one part of the world that may 
be left relatively free of the actual dev- 
astation of war,” says Iglehart, “the 
Americas undoubtedly will have a 
large share of the job of rebuilding 
war-torn Europe and Asia by supply- 
ing commodities, and technical and 
financial management as well. All this 
will mean work for the American na- 
tions and under a sound economic 
system widespread employ nent and 
abundant production spell prosperity, 
especially when foreign trade is active 
and profitable.” 


A TWO-FOLD JOB 


He believes that the No. 1 job today 
is fighting and winning the war and 
he himself is devoting about nine- 
tenths of his long day, starting in his 
office about 8 o’clock, to shipping, air 
transport and other enterprises that 
are fully absorbed in serving the cause 
of the United Nations. As a believer in 
preparedness in all things, however, he 
thinks we should take some time now 
to plan for the post-war era. 

By keeping our own economic house 
in order and by fostering co-operation 
and unity among the American na- 
tions, he believes we may be able to 
infuse new life and new hope into the 
war-torn countries and thus help to 
inspire the creation of a peaceful world 
order. We may then revive world trade 
and create world prosperity, much as 
England did after the Napoleonic wars, 
which were just as destructive of world 





F. H. McConne tt, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 
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Iglehart, Grace Line chief, believes 
hemisphere’s golden age just ahead 


morale in their day as the great war 
raging now. 

Few persons, he points out, realize 
the tremendous role of Latin America 
in building the arsenal of democracy. 
Those nations are supplying a third of 
our copper and antimony, a fourth of 
our zinc, a fifth of our tungsten and 
lead, three-fifths of our bauxite, all of 
our new supply of tin, from Bolivia, as 
well as substantial quantities of vana- 
dium, manganese, molybdenum, petro- 
leum, nitrate of soda, and other strate- 
gic materials. 

“The list of other metals, plastics, 
foods and drugs they are already pro- 
ducing, or preparing to produce,” says 
Iglehart, “shows how indispensable the 
Latin American nations are in the 
war effort, but it also gives an idea of 
the important role our Good Neighbors 
may have in the post-war world.” 

Of medium height, wearing a close- 
ly cropped military mustache, Mr. 
Iglehart walks briskly, shoulders erect. 
His gray eyes twinkle at the recollec- 





D. Stewart Iglehart 


tion of his work in helping to organ. 
ize the 112th New York Infantry 
the Spanish American war and his ap. 
pointment later as an aide to Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, the tireless Goy. 
ernor of New York. 

Traveling by foot, on burro, in rail- 
road, coach or automobile, by boat 
and by airplane, he has gone over 
nearly every part of South America, 
especially the west coast countries on 
which he is an authority. He has been 
in the humid valley of the Amazon and 
on the highest habitable parts of the 
Andes, assisting governments with their 
financial problems, extending trade 
and industries, helping to build rail. 
roads, always preaching a policy of 
Pan-American co-operation. Since he 
started his Pan-American travels as a 
youth in 1899, neither tropical heat 
nor mountain cold has quenched his 
enthusiasm. 


STARTED AS MAIL BOY 


Unlike most of us, Mr. Iglehart de 
cided upon his career while still an 
undergraduate in Columbia College 
where he was a classmate of Joseph P. 
Grace, son of W. R. Grace and now 
board chairman of the Grace Com: 
panies. Upon his graduation he got a 
job as mail boy in the firm of W. R 
Grace & Co. At his own request he was 
transferred a few years later to South 
America where he became the con- 
pany’s outstanding South American 
manager. He lived there many years. 
Today he is president both of the 
Grace Co., which is nearly 100 years 
old, and of the Grace Line which 
traces its traditions back to the clip 
per ship days. 

During the decades of his residence 
and intimate contacts in South Amer 
ica he has seen the growth of a real: 
ization in both continents of the natu- 
ral intersdependence of the American 
nations, economically and in their mu- 
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tual protection against aggression. 
Greater friendliness has developed, 
especially under the influence of the 
Good Neighbor policy and the exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

“The economic position of some of 
the South American nations today,” 
Iglehart points out, “in one way re- 
sembles ours in the last century before 
we started our great industrial ad- 
yances. We borrowed extensively 
abroad, particularly in England, to 
build railroads and to develop mines 
and industry. Our large agricultural 
exports helped greatly to create the 
favorable trade balance that made in- 
terest and principal payments on the 
accumulated debt.” 

He believes that the Latin American 
nations should be in a strong position 
in international trade in post-war years 
when there is a great demand for met- 
als, building materials and other goods 
for reconstruction. The nations also 
will have their old standard crops for 
sale in a hungry world and, in addi- 
tion, many new tropical and semi-trop- 
ical products now being developed by 
diversification. 

“The Latin American business man 
is practical and progressive,” Iglehart 
finds. “By working in co-operation 
with him the North American obtains 
a splendid working partner and a loy- 
al friend.” 

This combination has proved effec- 
tive in the Grace-directed enterprises; 
in transportation, banking, farming, 
mining, trading and manufacturing. 


"GOOD NEIGHBOR" MAN 


Iglehart is regarded by the Latin 
American countries as simpatico. 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador have 
conferred high honors upon him for 
his part in helping them arrange their 
finances and develop their industries 
and commerce. In those countries he 
was looked upon as an embodiment of 
our Good Neighbor policy, even be- 
fore that policy was phrased in so 
many words. 

He was struck at the outset of his 
career by the formidable nature of the 
geographical and other trade barriers 
among the Latin American countries. 
There were few connecting railroad 
lines between Latin American nations 
and even their interconnecting steam- 
ship service was poor. He had a strong 
hand in improving both and in creat- 
ing air lines as well. 

His first business trip to Peru, in 
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1899, used up 35 days on the one-way 
passage between New York and Callao, 
including the rail crossing at Panama 
and a wait there for a west coast boat. 
In normal times a Grace liner will 
take 14 days for the trip, via the Canal, 
and elapsed time between Miami and 
Lima by airplane today is 34 hours— 
or about three days from New York. 

All through the Latin American 
countries communications were poor. 
That condition was in part a heritage 
of the colonial system, in part created 
by the rugged geography. Spain and 
Portugal in earlier days forbade their 
American colonies from trading with 
nations other than the motherlands. 
Nor could they trade with one another. 
You can imagine what that was like 
if you visualize what trade would be 
on the North American continent if 
Pittsburgh couldn’t ship subway rails 
to New York City; Chicago couldn’t 
buy flour from Minneapolis, or Seattle 
were forbidden to send apples to San 
Francisco. 

Trade routes were grooved deeply 
between Latin America and Europe, 


but two wars and other cataclysmic 
conditions have altered or eliminated 
many of them for all time. 

The diversification of agriculture by 
the development of new tropical and 
semi-tropical crops and products and 
the building of factories to make their 
own consumer goods formerly bought 
in Europe and Asia are all helping 
now to advance the Latin American 
nations economically and to increase 
their self-sufficiency. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 


“Between 1914 and 1918 trade 
among the nations of South America 
nearly tripled,” according to iglehart. 
“History is repeating itself during 
World War II, and if the same ratio 
of gain recurs in this war the volume 
of inter-South American trade will 
reach $600,000,000 annually. That fig- 
ure does not include trade with other 
Latin American Republics or with the 
United States.” 

The Latin American nations are ex- 
tending their railroads and other com- 

(Continued on page 27) 












Color is Still a 
Sales Factor 


By JOSEPH L. NICHOLSON 


; 


\HOUGH war has curtailed many 
civilian lines, ersatz products are 
coming in and the problem of 

color selection still exists. “What are 
the best selling colors?” Producers 
still ask this question. And the answer 
is often the key to sales. 

Color—it has been proved time and 
again—can do wonders for a product. 
It can make a product look bigger, 
smaller, shorter or longer. It can make 
a product look more efficient, more 
exciting. 

Color is a vital merchandising force, 
but for a manufacturer to cash in on 
its use, he must keep up with its con- 
stantly shifting trend. In spite of the 
fact that a new color provides the 
cheapest means that a manufacturer 
can use to change a product, he will 
go on repeating the same old color, 
year after year, forgetting that the 
public’s desire for a color is as fickle 
as its desire for a style. 

The demand for a color is usually 
stronger than a mere change from 
Spring to Fall. Yet, when a certain 
color or combination of colors falls 
from favor, many manufactuiers are 
caught asleep. They keep right on 
making their product in the same color 
long after it has hit a period of 
diminishing return. 


COLOR SELECTION, NEW STYLE 


How can a manufacturer determine 
the proper color for his product? The 
old method was to see which color 
accounted for the most of his sales and 
then make the majority of his products 
in that’ color. This reasoning has 
proved fallacious. One modern method 
of determining color is to consult a 
colorist, who might be called a “color 
engineer.” He knows that not one but 
many factors—market, price, what a 
product is used for, and where it is 
used—figure into color selection. 





Joseru L, NicHotson is an industrial con- 
sultant advising executives faced with man- 
agement problems, as well as questions of 
new processes and products. 


Frequently, a colorist selects colors 
only after a carefully conducted sur- 
vey of public opinion. A colorist was 
recently given the assignment of de- 
ciding the color for stockings. It was 
found that not only did the majority 
of women dislike many of the present 
colors of stockings, but they also pre- 
ferred different colors at different 
times of the year. The results of this 
survey clearly indicated that manufac- 
turers would do well to examine, peri- 
odically, the changing public opinion 
on the color of their products. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Color to boost sales must be chosen 
with consideration for its psychologi- 
cal factors. A symbolism based on 
colors is embedded in the minds of 
most of us. We tell whether fruits or 
vegetables are good by their color. 
Purple is associated with luxury, black 
with dignity and blue and white with 
cleanliness. Although roses come in 
several colors we always think of them 
as red and likewise violets as blue. 
Orange is customarily conceived as 
orange and not as red and yellow. 
Tests made in the psychological labora- 
tory have proven that warm colors 
provide stimulus, cool ones provide 
the opposite. Color has become a state 
of mind and manufacturers in the 
choice of color must not run counter 
to it. Think of a yellow steak or blue 
bread. Could you eat them? 

Advertisements in color have result- 
ed in upward from 25% greater sales. 
Colored illustrations in seed catalogues 
bring in 10 times more orders. There 
have been examples of where a prod- 
uct was unsuccessful until it was ad- 
vertised in color. 

Color must be chosen for a product 
with care so that it does not conflict 
with the color preference of the user. 
Infants like bright light colors while 
adults choose progressively darker 
shades as they grow older. Nor must 
a color run contrary to custom. In 
China, yellow represents mourning and 


it would be difficult to sell some prod. 
ucts in that color there. 

Color will do a multitude of usefy) 
jobs besides attracting attention or fy. 
filling an emotional urge. It has beep 
found that yellow crayons for black. 
boards aid visual acuity and the same 
applies to yellow baseballs. Pink wash. 
ing powder that turns green when the 
correct amount is added to water has 
been experimented with. Green and 
amber containers check rancity in cer. 
tain foods. Light colors reduce heat 
absorption and evaporation. 

Today plastics give an opportunity 
for a wide use of color in places where 
permanent color was never possible 
before. High speed color printing, 
color photography, improved inks, 
dyes and paints multiply the use of 
color. Colored glass tile gives us store 
fronts and interiors in attractive 
shades. Quick drying enamels and 
lacquers permit many articles, such as 
porch and garden furniture and chil- 
dren’s toys, to be colored almost to 
order—thus stocks of products that 
have been slow in moving can be ad- 
vanced. 

The promotion of color is smart 
merchandising. The wearing of col- 
ored shirts has been a bonanza for the 
mens’ clothing industry. With a col- 
ored shirt, a tie and handkerchief to 
match must be worn. Colored slacks 
call for a blouse to go with them. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


Manufacturers are seeking new ways 
of capitalizing on the color conscious 
ness of people. Frequently, it is true 
that furniture, rugs and carpets are 
bought only once in a lifetime and 
many of them are handed down as 
well. Furniture makers are pushing 
color styles in furniture in the hope 
of increasing sales, by hastening obso- 
lesceace. Rug manufacturers have gone 
them one better; one prominent carpet 
maker is endeavoring to persuade 
women that they should buy rugs and 
carpets of a certain color to match 
their personalities. 

The fact that over 50% of the ex 
teriors of our homes are painted white 
with green shutters has made the paint 
manufacturers sit up and take notice. 
As a result, they are saying why 
shouldn’t we have exterior decorators 
as well as interior ones? One colorist 
has submitted plans for using varia 
tions of five or six colors for each 
house. This use of color is the chief 
hope of relief from sameness in the 
prefabricated house. 
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By GENE ROBB 


T least a dozen long strides war- 
A ward will be taken by the Gov- 
ernment in the last two months 
of 1942—after the November election. 
All of the steps enumerated below not 
only are viewed by the most respon- 
sible officials as inevitable, but also as 
essential to win. 

Most of them, including the first 
four that will require legislation, ad- 
mittedly have been delayed by political 
considerations. Close to half of them 
will be felt directly by almost every 
family in the nation. Taken all togeth- 
er, the net will be the forging of civil- 
ian life and business into a highly reg- 
ulated “home front” under the stern 
discipline of military requirements. 


MANPOWER CONTROL 


Under compulsions of the war, it 
will be necessary to “push around” 
several million American workers. Mi- 
gration from mines and farms will be 
deterred by “stay put” orders. Labor 
shortages in shipyards, aircraft plants, 
munitions factories, etc., will be met 
by hauling men from the few areas 
like New York where there are still 
unemployment problems. Civilian bus- 
inesses will be required to give up part 
of their personnel for war work. It 
will be unpatriotic to keep servants— 
if you can get ‘em. Congress will be 
called on to pass a law vesting greater 
control over manpower in the Presi- 
dent. McNutt is still the leading con- 
tender for the job of running this end 
of the war. 


HIGHER PAY FOR DEPENDENTS 


Congressional action to boost allot- 
ments for wives and children of men 
in service may be delayed beyond the 
first of the year, and when taken will 
carry power to adjust soldier pay on 
the basis of need (regional and urban 
differences in living costs). Pressure 
for the raise will come as the cost of 
living creeps upward and as draft calls 
reach a substantial number of married 
men (next Spring) and fathers (next 
Summer). It will be resisted as long 
as possible in order to push women 
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into war jobs; at least 5,000,000 more 
are needed in the labor force. 


DRAFT AGE CHANGES 


Authority to draft youths 18 and 19, 
and probably to raise the present mili- 
tary age limit of 45 to 50, will be 
granted by Congress. A _ limitation 
against sending boys under 20 over- 
seas without at least one year of train- 
ing may be written into the law. 
Youths taking such college specialties 
as physics, chemistry, engineering, 
medicine, dentistry and pharmacy will 
get a “reserve” status. 


COMPULSORY BOND BUYING 


Morgenthau’s reversal on his theory 
that voluntary purchases would be 
enough foreshadows a. fairly swift 
okay of legislation that will set aside 
a percentage of wages for war bonds 
under a payroll deduction plan. Treas- 
ury now wants to rush it into action 
on January 1. Wages under $12 a week 
probably won’t be touched and 5% is 
the most frequently mentioned slice of 
all over $12 that will be “borrowed” 
for bonds. Unearned income would be 
subject to the same “bond forcing” 
levy via Federal taxing machinery. 


TRANSPORTATION RESTRICTIONS 


Passenger traffic on railroads will be 
cut this Winter; some restriction on 
bus travel in congested areas also may 
be necessary. Currently under study is 
a plan to ease the worst spot—week- 
end trips—by limiting them around 
army camps and war centers to ser- 
vice men, war workers and their fam- 
ilies. Stiffer regulations governing de- 
livery of all kinds of merchandise are 
expected any time. 


GAS RATIONING 


As with most of the new machinery 
for wartime restrictions, the wheels are 
greased to go in November on nation- 
wide gasoline curtailment. Rationing 
of passenger cars for the balance of 
1942 is due to use the same coupon 
system and same quotas as now apply 
in the 17 Eastern states. Reduction of 
basic ration of four gallons weekly to 
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three gallons is probable before Win- 
ter is over. Trucks of all kinds will 
come under complete ODT control No- 
vember 15, operate only if they hold 
“certificates of war necessity” which 


. will stipulate the amount of gas and 


rubber each can get on a quarterly 
basis. 


NECESSITY RATIONING 


Multiple-purpose ration books of 200 
coupons will be issued next month to 
every person in the United States. 
Their first use probably will be for 
meats. At least three more basic foods 
are rated for rationing in early 1943 
or before. Restrictions on clothing pur- 
chases are farther away but shoe ra- 
tioning, because of spotty stock con- 
ditions, is an even bet by Spring. The 
new ration books are prepared to cov- 
er everything under either an item, 
weight or “point evaluation” method 
of distribution. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


All large retailers of hard and soft 
goods (grocers and druggists except- 
ed) will come under inventory controls 
in January. Their purchases will be 
limited to maintain the same stock- 
sales ratio that prevailed in 1939-40. 
Forced sales and redistribution of 
over-heavy stocks on scarce items are 
considered probable in a few cases— 
but not before Spring. 


PREMIUM WAGES 


“Persuasions” in the form of pre- 
mium pay will be used to attract work- 
ers to war jobs in isolated areas, some 
overseas. General increases are expect- 
ed in such occupations as metal min- 
ing—particularly at marginal mines 
where working conditions are more 


difficult. 


CONCENTRATED PRODUCTION 


Many civilian industries will be con- 
centrated within the next six months. 
Firm beginnings will be made in De- 
cember. Concentration plan will co- 
incide with manpower controls in or- 
der to switch workers without a pro- 
longed period of unemployment. 
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HARLIE WILSON, appoint- 

ed “top production author- 

ity in the war program,” 
thoroughly merits President 
Roosevelt’s description of him as 
“one of the ablest production ex- 
ecutives in the country.” I would 
rate him among the top six of 
America’s industrial leaders. 

And what a democratic, hu- 
mane fellow! Also, many-sided. 
He excels in various sports as 
conspicuously as he excels in 
business. 

So much can be said of him 
that it is disappointingly difficult 
to have to pack a 
word picture into 
brief space. (His 
life story appeared 
in our issue of 
May 1, 1941.) 

No man ever was 
more essentially 
self-made. He went 
to work as an er- 
rand boy with a 
small electric con- 
cern—which later 
was absorbed by 
General Electric— 
when only 12, to 
aid his widowefi mother. Even then he 
possessed this philosophy which he re- 
cently enunciated to me: “If one 
wants something badly enough to work 
hard enough for it, he'll get what he 
wants.” 

To get what he wanted, he not only 
worked 12 hours a day, but applied 
himself assiduously to correspondence 
courses in accounting, electric engi- 
neering, physics, mathematics, etc. He 
schooled himself to doing with only 
five or six hours’ sleep—still does. 

Promotion after promotion followed. 
Meanwhile, he supplemented hard work 
and hard study with hard physical 
conditioning: Six-feet-two, his muscles 
are as strong as nails. 

He reached vice-presidential rank 
with G.E. at 44, next was named ex- 
ecutive vice-president, then president 
at 53. 

Charles E. Wilson (55) still is Char- 
lie to an extraordinary number of G.E. 
workmen. He still considers himself 
just one of them—and they feel it. “I 
like,” he says, “to spring men into jobs 
which seem over their heads. Nine out 
of ten make good.” 

The health of G.E. workers has been 
one of his pet enthusiasms. 

Sidelights: To keep in trim, he rides 
horseback, plays golf (in the low 





Charles E. Wilson 








William M. Jeffers 


eighties), bowls like a professional, 
plays handball by the hour, wrestles 
with marlin and sailfish, hasn’t forgot- 
ten how to swim, box. 

Asked how he contrived to crowd so 
much into his days, he replied, “Oh, I 
never watch the clock. I seem to have 
been born with plenty of energy.” 

It’s a bad appointment for Hitler! 


THE SON of a laborer on the Union Pa- 
cific building then being erected in 
Omaha got a job on the U.P. as a call 
boy, the lowest rung on the ladder. . . . 
He has been appointed America’s Rub- 
ber Czar, invested with “all the author- 
ity of the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board over the rubber pro- 
gram.” In his very first statement, he 
forcefully declared: “We don’t need 
talk. We need action.” 

William Martin Jeffers (66), presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific since 1937, 
has always been a man of action. Al- 
though this writer, a personal friend, 
knows that Bill Jeffers possesses a 
deeply sentimental side, Jeffers pub- 
licly poses as a strict disciplinarian, a 
stern taskmaster, hard-boiled—the 
“tough guy” type Washington has pro- 
claimed necessary to untangle our un- 
conscionably muddled rubber produc- 
tion tangle. 





John W. Hanes 


Although he knows nothing 
about rubber, Bill Jeffers knoys 
how to get things done, done 
quickly. He won’t hesitate to tread 
on any toes which may try to 
stand in his way as America’s gy. 
viour of its dire rubber menace, 

“I’m already at work,” he de. 
clared the day he was named, “| 
intend to do whatever is neces. 
sary to carry out the assignment, 
This means I have a tough job” 

Bill Jeffers, although a driver, 
is also a diplomat. He has al] 
along cultivated the goodwill of 
his employees, has contrived— 
like U.P. Chair. 
man, W. Averill 
Harriman—to get 
along with the New 
Deal. He is a real- 
ist. His supreme 
objective has been, 
“Get the trains 
there on time.” 

When elected 
U.P. president, he 
proclaimed, “I'd 
rather be president 
of the U.P. than 
President of the 
United States.” 

One illuminating incident, related to 
me by Mr. Jeffers: “On assuming the 
presidency, he found his office banked 
with flowers. While talking in his office 
with a very dignified railway presi- 
dent, another visitor was announced, a 
retired U.P. switchman, an old buddy. 
Ushered in, the veteran workman, sur- 
veying the floral scene, ejaculated, 
“Bill, you son of a gun, you’ve made 
it! I’ve worried about you a lot, but 
from now on you're on your own.” 

Bill is today on his own as our n& 
tional Rubber Boss. He should make 
good. 


NEWSPAPER men traditionally are prone 
to cynicism. Few individuals, no mat- 
ter how exalted, are heroes in their 
eyes. Main reason: Reporters and oth- 
er writers get insight into the vain side 
of humans. 

Dropping in for a chat with John W. 
Hanes, former brilliant Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I was impressed 
by the “Farewell” addressed to him 
from the Press Room of the Treasury 
Department, signed by representatives 
of the nation’s leading newspapers, 
and such news agencies as the A-P., 
International News Service, United 
Press. It read: 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Where does this happen except in a Free Country? 


“he INSURANCE thrives only where 
men are free to plan their own fu- 
tures. About 70% of all the world’s life 
insurance is owned today in the United 
States, where life insurance is truly a 
servant of the people. 


PAs a protection for its citizens, the 
laws of each state require that its insur- 
ance-supervising officials shall examine 
into the financial condition and business 
methods of life insurance companies of 
that state. These examinations are con- 
ducted at periodic intervals, usually at 
least once every three years. 


The supervising officials also have the 
authority to examine any company do- 
ing business in the state, at any other 
time that the interests of policyholders 
require it. They are officers of the State 
jovernment and are responsible to the 
citizens of their state for the protection 
of the interests of policyholders. 


Of course, not every state examines 
every company, but in order that all the 
interested states may be represented in 
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the examinations, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has di- 
vided the states into six zones. The in- 
surance commissioner of one state in 
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each zone is named to represent all the 
states of that zone when the zone takes 
part in an examination of a company. 


Since Metropolitan is licensed in every 
state and in the District of Columbia, 
representatives of all these jurisdictions 
take part in an examination of Metro- 
politan. 


> After such an examination, an exhaus- 
tive report is written, and copies are sent 
to the supervising authorities of the 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Dominion of Canada and its Provinces 
in which the Company does business. At 
the offices of these supervising authori- 
ties, this report is available to all who 


care to see it. 


You may never meet him, but the in- 
surance-supervising official of your state 
is a man you ought to know about. He 
and the members of his department are 
supervising insurance companies in be- 


half of policyholders. 


It goes without saying that Metropoli- 
tan, and other life insurance companies, 
welcome these examinations and the op- 
portunity to review their affairs with the 
supervisory officials. 

It is only right that life insurance dol- 
lars... the most important dollars many 
men ever put aside... should be safe- 
guarded in every practical way. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 53 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) hic 
Vv] 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD  ¢ 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


; 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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ATRIOTS 
will get a BANG out of this 


THis 1942 model shell casing pictured here 
differs from shell casings of the past in one 
important aspect: 


There is no copper used in its manufacture. 
It is made of steel. 


Over long months Buick, in cooperation 
with a special U.S. Army ordnance-industry 
committee, has worked on one of the special 
and ticklish processes of its production — 
and now that the job is rolling, all that’s 
been learned of special processes and tech- 
niques is available for all shell-casing- 
makers to use if they desire. 


It’s a notably good shell casing. Tests in 


quantities already have been successfully 
concluded, and these steel cases are being 


turned out on an accelerating production 
basis. 


With copper as desperately scarce as it is, 
and the millions of these shell casings that 
will be needed for the hungry guns, you 
can imagine what a first-rank contribution 
this is to our nation’s war effort. 


Buick is proud to have played a part in its 
development, proud to have worked hand 
in hand with the Army, glad to have dem- 
onstrated that in the pinch American in- 
genuity is still doing business at the same 
old stand. 

of Pratt S Whitney aircraft engine 


nd many other important war products 


tank parts, artillery parts, eéte 
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sa receive an additional 44 
cents a day, equivalent to a 5! 
per cent raise, the President re- 
marked that for an article like 
steel a 5 per cent increase would 
not force up the living cost near- 
ly so much as would a similar 
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Shell 


| a New Process, Revealed 
Here, Saves 


Much 


Essential Copper 


Already Being 
Projectiles Success 
Strain in Severe 


Buick engineers, wor 
nance department, have 
ing larger caliber shell cas 
a huge production 

This was 
by Harlow H. Curtice, 

' process, he said, will mean t 


of copper an 


scarcity of those metals. 

The Buick process, which has 
been under experiment for sev- 
eral months, with final tests suc 
ressfully completed and produc- 
tion equipment now installed 
and in operation, produces a 
shell case capable of withstand- 
ing the high pressures of gun- 
fire, capable of easy loading and 
ejection from the gun chamber, 
meeting the requirements of Op 
eration in both hot and cold guns 
and free from spark hazard and 
obturation. 

According to Mr. Curtice, the 
development has been applied to 
several sizes of artillery shell 
eases for the army, including 
antiaircraft shells. He said the 
process is applicable to all the 
larger caliber shells and has been 
made available to the govern- 
ment for use by other manufac- 
turers in shell production. 

It requires: no special steels or 
alloys” needing critical metals, 
and may be 


ards of quality, he said. At the 
same time it does not present a 
machinery and equipment prob- 
lem, the manufacturing process 
being capable of utilizing much 
of existing facilities of muni- 
tions makers. 

Bulek technicians 
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U S and Finns 
Near Break 


Washington Asks 
Closing of Consulates 


Washington—AR—Finland and 
the United States were one move 
short of an open break in diplo- 
matic relations today, with the 
Helsinki government preparing 
to close all its consular offices 
in this country in compliance 
with a Washington “request.” 


produced In large}, 
quantities with the highest stand-|, 


ediately” the consular 
f the American Iegation 


The status of the American 
legation itself and that of the 
Finnish legation in Washington 
remain unchanged, but the oust- 
ing of the consulates was 
ominously reminiscent of a2 
similar development in German- 
American relations. The closing 
ot German consular offices in 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


... directing arm of combat 






f 


...and Western El@gtmr éc 


Army planes fly and fight with 
Western Electric radio command 
sets, which keep the planes of a 
squadron in contact with each 
other and with the ground forces. 





Wherever American soldiers fight 

in tanks, they get their orders over ——_ eee 
Western Electric radio sets—vital 
in coordinating today’s mechan- 
ized warfare. 
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Observers report front-line action to 
Army commanders over Western 
Electric field telephones, field wire, 
field switchboards. 
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Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


“Get the message through!” That's the 
tradition of the men who wear this insig- 
nia.Of the 18,000 Bell System people now 
in the armed forces, nearly 4,500 are with 
the Signal Corps. Young men can serve 
their country and obtain specialized train- 
ing in communications in this great branch 
of the Army. 


pMient goes to every battle front 


A major source for this specialized 
equipment is Western Electric—for 60 
years manufacturer for the Bell System 
—one industry with over 70,000 
skilled men and women dedicated to 


“keep ’em in contact.” 
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WorCENTHAU says the pending tax 
pill is “wholly inadequate.” The rev- 
nue sought, he says, is $30,000,000,- 
(00, while the pending bill would yield 
only $24,000,000,000. Anyway, don’t 
expect Congressional action on taxes 
mntil after elections. 

* 

There’s already talk of a fourth 
term for Roosevelt. 

* 

The National Piano Manufacturers 
Association estimates that half a bil- 
lion pounds of metal is hidden in the 
country’s 2,800,000 obsolete pianos— 
the last place most people would think 
of looking for scrap. 

* 

Sellers of men’s clothing report a 
growing demand for bright-colored 
suspenders, belts and mufflers, a trend 
they trace to “the unsettled times.” 


(See p. 16.) 


* 


The sale of 10c cigars is running at 
a 10-year peak. 

* 

Drastic job-freezing measures are not 
likely to come for some time, if at all. 
7 

Only three states, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, now have speed lim- 
its of 35 m.p.h. or less (the Baruch- 
proposed peak). The states: Idaho. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

* 

Significant sign: “All-purpose” ra- 

tion books are on the presses. 
* 

A nationwide drive is under way to 
collect old keys. Objective: 12,000,000 
pounds of nickel silver for the Navy. 
Collection cans are going into theaters, 
post-offices, stores and schools. 

* 


Fiber, wood and plastics are replac- 
ing metals in the manufacture of loose- 
leaf books. 

* 

Metropolitan Life has just finished 

a study of house-organs (there are 





Since Pearl Harbor, personal items, 
fiction, etc., have given way to stories 
on conservation and suggestion sys- 
tems, other material to point up the 
company’s war program. 
* 

Management-labor committees es- 
tablished in the nation’s war plants 
now total 1,300. 


* 
WPB has added “fancy shoes” to 


the list of war casualties. 


* 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is train- 
ing women to become ticket sellers, to 
replace men as they are drafted. 

* 

Coming soon: Rationing of farm 
machinery. Repair parts, water pipe 
and sundry hardware, however, will 
probably be excluded. 

* 

Many auto dealers are converting to 
war work—producing small parts for 
bomb fuses, sewing parachutes, etc. 

* 

Just organized: The Plastic War 
Production Association, composed of 
plastic companies in the New York 
area. Members will pool their ideas, as 





assesses 


well as manufacturing facilities, to 
speed the war program. 
* 

Cane sugar refining is slated to be- 
come the first food processing indus- 
try to be concentrated in a few plants. 

* 
The National Association of Retail 


Grocers is warning its members to ex- 


pect early rationing of butter and eggs, 
coffee and tea, certain canned juices 
and vegetables. 

* 

Despite shipping restrictions, there 
is no shortage of cheese of the so- 
called “imported” types. We’re now 
making more than enough to meet de- 
mand. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if Baruch be- 
comes an investigator extraordinary, 
taking on steel next. 

* 

Liberty ships are now being built 
at the fastest rate ever known in the 
history of shipbuilding. 

* 

The big installment finance com- 
panies are buying up manufacturing 
businesses to bolster income lost be- 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


SeEconD BEsT 
Detroit, Mich. * Lansing, Mich. 4* 


Tuirp Best 
Dallas, Tex. 3* 
Fort Worth, Tex. 3* 
El Paso, Tex. 


Abilene, Tex. 


Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, FORBES 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Port Arthur, Tex. 


FourTH BEsT 
Birmingham, Ala. Charleston, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Macon, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Columbia, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wilmington, N.C. 
Miami, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Savannah, Ga. Dothan, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. Brunswick, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. Valdosta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Firtu Best 
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some 3,000 in the country, with a total 
tirculation of 27,000,000) and reports 
these conclusions: (1) Most aim to 


Vicksburg, Miss. * St. Louis, Mo. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 12% Indianapolis, Ind.3* Decatur, Ill. 
Texarkana, Tex.12*% Fort Wayne, Ind.4* Lima, Ohio 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Shreveport, La. 3* 


: i , Beaumont, Tex. El Dorado, Ark. 3* Evansville, Ind. Bloomington, II. 
improve the employee’s attitude to- Austin, Tex. 3* Texarkana, Ark. 19% _E. St. Louis, Ill. Owensboro, Ky. 
ward his company by telling him about Waco, Tex. 7* Springfield, Tl. 





operations, policies and problems. (2) 
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cause of credit restrictions and a lack — acute that Uncle Sam has opened two Transportation Chief Joseph East- a 
of things to finance. training schools. One is in Rochester, man is asking operators of bus and Wan 
* N. Y., the other in Albany, Calif. street car lines the country over to hn 
Expect a swing to plywood, de- * pool their equipment. “There is no 
mountable furniture. It’s good-looking, Men’s clothing sales are falling off, | other way of meeting the present emer | — 
comfortable and cheap. as a result of reports that draft defer- gency,” he says. 
* ments are being tightened. Home fur- 7 
Map-makers are doing a war-boomed nishing sales are also suffering. Until Roosevelt made it plain that 
business. In the past three years, * farm prices and wages will be frozen, 
they've sold more than ‘20,000,000 Since there is no shortage of paper, retail trade observers were optimistic 
maps, and armchair strategists are few manufacturers and retailers expect Now they foresee a big slump. 
crying for more. to curtail Christmas wrappings this * 
* year. : . : 
. ; ; Atlantic Refi ays it won't spon- 
The paper container industry last al sor football sean this Fall, Reason: 
month collected a total of 1,780,000 Henry Kaiser is becoming Washing- _. Si: : 
oe . = : The gasoline shortage. 
pounds of critical scrap. ton’s No. 1 goat-getter. One of his oe 
* “little jokes”: He was showing an 


A melamine-resin plastic, developed 
by the American Cyanamid Co., has 
broken the button bottleneck in the 
production of Army and Navy uni- 
forms. Heretofore only pearl and im- 
ported vegetable ivory met the rigid 
requirements. 

x 

Armament - making now absorbs 
75% of the nation’s steel output. 

* 

The shortage of skilled labor in the 

war-vital dehydration industry is so 


Army official a photo portfolio of car- 
go-plane plans. “Why do you do it 
this way?” the official asked, as they 
paused before the photo of a freakish 
model. “It makes a nice picture,” Kai- 
ser replied, flipping over to the next 
page. 
* 

Here’s how war has favored the 
wage of the average U. S. factory 
worker: Three years ago, when Hitler 
invaded Poland, he made $24.52 a 
week. Now he makes $37.99. 


Restaurants are doing a war-boomed 
business—the best in 15 years—al 
though service is being hampered by @ 
severe labor shortage. 

* 

Britain, too, is now making giant 
cargo planes. 

* 

Boeing Aircraft reports that in one 
recent month its employee suggestion 
system reaped 56 acceptable ideas. One 
man rang the bell five times; two oth 
ers hit it twice each. 
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CORK SUBSTITUTE 


A new substitute for war-scarce cork 
is “pao santo” —bark from Brazil’s 
Angica Reyada trees. Only drawback: 
Shipping restrictions make the substi- 
tute material almost as scarce as cork 


itself. 
RETAILING, WAR STYLE 
O’Connor Moffatt & Co., San Fran- 


cisco department store, now sends 
trailer shops (or stores on wheels) 
into shipyards and war plants, so that 
women workers don’t have to take time 
out for shopping. Best-selling items: 
Sweaters, slacks, cosmetics. 


AQUALIZED PAPER 


The wartime search for substitute 
materials has led to the development 
of “aqualized paper,” claimed to be 
an ideal substitute for cloth and bur- 
lap. A secret process interlocks the 
cellulose fibers of the paper, giving it 
“amazing strength” when wet. Ac- 
cording to the maker, Brown Co., New 


rorns 


York City, the paper comes in two 
types. One is highly absorbent; the 
other repels water. 


DRAFTING TOOL 


A new office machine, developed by 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., types letters 
on engineering drawings and reduces 
90% the time required for lettering. 
The machine takes sheets up to 20 feet 
wide, 


CONVERSION 


Auto upholstery fabrics, no longer 
needed in Detroit, are now going to 
market as drapery materials and in 
the form of dresses, slacks and shop- 
ping bags. 


BOMBWISE 


Because department stores were on 
the objective list of recently-captured 
Nazi spies, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, is taking protective measures. 
The store is teaching employees (1) 
how to detect “package bombs,” and 
(2) what to do about them. Consid- 


ered as bomb signs are unusual heavy 
weight, ticking of clock, stickers 
marked “DANGER—THIS SIDE UP” 
and omission of return address. Em- 
ployees are warned that suspicious 
packages should not be touched, 
tipped, moved, dragged or turned, that 
handling them is a job for experts. 


PAPER BOTTLE CAP 


The Bensel-Brice Corp., Los Angeles, 
has developed a paper bottle cap to 
replace those of metal and cork. The 
new cap is claimed to be heat-sealable, 
and able to hold gas-charged bever- 
ages in vacuum. 


NOVEL PENCIL 


A mechanical pencil, just announced 
by the Hill Advertising Specialties 
Co., has a liquid leveling gauge built 
in the barrel. 


RECOVERS COPPER 

Du Pont has developed a process of 
recovering copper by deplating it 
from scrap iron and steel, Virtually 

















FROM PEACE TO WAR 


To sHow its rapid conversion from peace to war pro- 
duction, the United States Rubber Co. has set up an 
extensive exhibit in New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. The photo at left shows one room displaying 
the many peace products made by the company before 





Pearl Harbor. The photo at right shows a huge barrage 
balloon, inflated in one corner of the hotel’s grand 
ballroom where hundreds of war products are displayed. 
This balloon is of the convoy type which is generally 
used to safeguard vessels at sea. 
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100% of the copper is recovered, says 
the company, and the base metal can 
be reused. Formerly, removal of cop- 
per plate was costly and most of the 
copper was wasted. 


LOLLIPOP TALC 


That’s the latest in bath accessories 
for milady—a terry-cloth puff full of 
powder on the end of a long stick. 


WORKERS COIN SLOGANS 


Slogan contests are boosting produc- 
tion and morale at the Hyatt Bearings 
Division of General Motors, Harrison, 
N. J. Each week a winning slogan is 
selected and posted on the plant’s bul- 
letin boards, giving prominence to the 
winner's name. War stamps are given 
as prizes. Some of the recent winners: 


(1) Ger Map! Ger Goinc! Ger It 
Over! (2) Repuce THat Waste Line. 
(3) Ir You Can’t Get in It, Worx 
Harp AND HELP To WIN It. (4) TREAT 
Your Macuine Wit Care, For It’s 
THE ANSWER TO A SOLDIER’S PRAYER. 


A new way to fight absenteeism: 
Post a daily absence record showing 
how much production is lost because 
of it. The idea is getting results. 


BLADES PAINTED BLACK 


To eliminate the flash of metal air- 
plane propellers, thus reduce their visi- 
bility in combat, Hamilton Standard 
Propellers division of United Aircraft 
is now applying coats of dull black 
paint to the blades. An endless con- 





New Issues 


E. H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. 





This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
$20,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 4% Series due 1972 


Due May 1, 1972 


$6,000,000 Serial Notes, 2'2% and 3% 


Due $500,000 each December 1 from 1943 to 1953, inclusive, and $500,000 on June 1, 1954 


60,000 Shares 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par value $100 per share 
185,000 Shares Common Stock" 
Par value $1 per share 


*Warrants to subscribe for such shares have been issued te 
common stockholders of Community Power and Light Company 
and common stockholders of General Public Utilities, Inc. 


Prices: 


10714% for First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
4% ike due 1972 
$100 per share for 644% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$5 per share for Common Stock 


As shown below for Serial Notes 


Interest 
Due rate Price 
1943 24% 101.234 
1944 2% 101.65 
1945 : 101.56 
1946 2% 101.21 
1947 2% 100.49 
1948 3 102.29 


Plus accrued interest on the Bonds and Serial Notes and 
dividends on the Preferred Stock to the date of delivery. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are 
among the underwriters named inthe prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 

Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Bodell &Co.,Inc. © Rauscher, Pierce &Co.,Inc. The Milwaukee Company Whitaker & Company 
A.C. Allyn and Company Spencer Trask & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


September 15, 1942 


Interest 
Due rate Price 
1949 3% 101.30% 
1950 3 100.00 
1951 3 99.20 
1952 3 98.26 
1953 3 97.66 
1954 3 97.09 


Smith, Barney & Co. 








veyor hauls the blades through paint 
chambers, and turns out the painted 
product at the rate of one a minute, 


RETAIL AGENCIES 


By establishing “agencies” in gyb. 
urban stores of local retailers, Franklin 
Simon & Co., New York City, hopes 
to recapture some of the business jt 
has lost because of gas and tire ration. 
ing. The agencies get samples, pass 
orders along to the home store, 


MEASURING COLOR 


A new device, known as a “photo. 
reflectometer,” measures the exact 
amount of color in an opaque object, 
The device is designed to maintain a 
constant “brown” for brown sugar, 
but it’s adaptable for use with cloth, 
paper, paint, other materials. 


GET-WELL STAMPS 


Somebody started sending war 
stamps to friends confined in hospitals 
and now the practice is catching on all 
over the country. The stamps are ap- 
preciated years after flowers are wilted, 


DELIVERY POOL 


Four wholesale florists in Dallas, 
Texas, have pooled their delivery fa 
cilities in a novel way. The area served 
by the four is broken down into four 
districts and each dealer, assigned to 
one, makes all the deliveries of the 
group which fall into his district. Dis 
tricts are rotated to equalize mileage. 


TUNG OIL GAS 


China, cut off from outside supplies 
of petroleum, is reported to have 
worked out a way to make war-vild 
gasoline from tung oil, once imported 
by the U. S. in great quantities. Al 
though no details of the process are 
available, the tung oil gas is said to be 
a “satisfactory substitute.” 


EYE FOR SPEED 


A new “electric eye” device measures 
the sizes of metallic powder particles 
used in the manufacture of small 
gears, bearings and other powdered: 
metal parts. The device does the meas 
uring job ten times faster than the 
method that has been used. 


TOOL CONSERVATION 


Packard reports that it issues all 
diamond tools to the same employees, 
for the same jobs, for the life of the 
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tools. The company figures that the 
practice prolongs the life of the tools, 
saving about $16,000 a year. 
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Americas Lead- 
ing Post-War Boom 
(Continued from page 15) 


munications, and many of the projects 
reall the opening of our own Great 
West. 4 

Reminiscent of the struggles of our 
own railroad giants who tried in vain 
io create transcontinental railroad sys- 
tems in the United States, is the am- 
hitious work of pushing a 2,500-mile 
route across the South American con- 
tinent to link the Atlantic with the 
Pacific. The terminals are at Santos, 
Brazil, and Arica, Chile. Over 1,700 
miles of track have already been laid. 
The middle link of 800 miles will give 
inland Bolivia a rail outlet to the At- 
lantic, in addition to her present Pa- 
cific outlet, and open new, rich country 
to transportation. 

Another transcontinental system, 
3,000 miles long, will combine rail and 
water transportation. Peru will blast a 
300-mile rail line eastward through 
the Andes from Lima. It will connect 
with water transportation on the Ama- 
zon. 

The South Americans are also push- 
ing highway construction. 

The spinal column of a great road 
system will be the long-planned Pan- 
American Highway, extending from 
North America through the Isthmus of 
Central America and thence down to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coastlines of 
South America. This great traffic ar- 
tery will bring the motorist’s dream 
true. Sometime in the future he will 
be able to turn over his motor in Hud- 
son Bay country and travel in comfort 
on down to the southernmost tip of 
American mainland, just short of Cape 
Horn. In some countries, parts of this 
super-highway system are already in 
use although important links remain 
to be built. 

“But surpassing land and water 
transportation right now in tying the 
nations together is air transportation,” 
Iglehart reports. “The airplane is help- 
ing Latin American countries in their 
relations more effectively than any 
other medium of transportation, ex- 
cept possibly ocean shipping.” 

South America led the world in em- 
Ploying planes to haul freight. And 
Pan-American Grace Airways, called 
Panagra, recently established the first 





regular certificated, exclusively cargo- 
carrying operation on the continent. 
Panagra System is the second largest 
airline in the Western Hemisphere. It 
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operates a network of 8,000 miles of 
airways extending from the Panama 
Canal Zone on through the west coast 
countries to Buenos Aires. Innumer- 
able airline feeders tie into this great 
airways system. Pan-American Grace 
Airways is jointly owned by W. R. 
Grace & Co. and Pan-American Air- 
ways. 

Significantly, the new-born indus- 
tries in Latin America do not compete 
to any appreciable extent with the in- 
dustries already established in the 
United States. As a result, Latin Amer- 
ica from now on will be able to sell 
us many valuable products which we 
do not mine or grow at home. That 
will make for hemispheric solidarity 
in a business sense as well as in a po- 
litical sense. 

As a result, Iglehart believes com- 
merce between the Americas _ will 
greatly increase. Living standards 
should rise higher in the Western 
Hemisphere than they have ever at- 
tained before in any part of the world. 
And, in time of war, the American na- 
tions would enjoy a degree of protec- 
tion that they have never enjoyed be- 
fore. 

“Then,” says Iglehart, “if like fa- 
bled Atlantis, the whole rest of the 


world were to drop into an abyss, 


North America and Latin America 
could live on in peace. We could en- 
joy nearly all the more essential prod- 
ucts as before, and at the same time 
enjoy a new kind of freedom—free- 
dom from the pressure of a European 
civilization that for centuries has 
turned out rapacious conquerors. 

“Our destiny is in our hands. If we 
grasp our opportunity we can create 
an enduring prosperity and help to 
lead the rest of the world back to a 
new order of unity, freedom and tol- 
erance.” 


‘AUTO OUTLOOK 


SLOWLY but surely Government con- 
trols are enveloping motor transporta- 
tion as they are almost every other 
phase of our war economy. Every mo- 
tor truck now is subject to ODT or- 
ders—even including spare parts pro- 
curement. National gasoline rationing 
may make passenger car controls per- 
mently unnecessary. This will not be 
the case, however, unless car owners 
exercise rigid conservation measures 
inside the framework of rationing. 
Swap-rides, driving for economy, and 
voluntary limitation of car use to bare 
necessity still are vital needs. 





So far the United States has 
little more than passed the half- 
way mark toward maximum pos- 
sible war production.—PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


Only one man can take away 
your rights as free American 
working men and women, and that 
man is Hitler. Work like hell to 
beat him and you'll have your 
rights forever—Donatp M. NEL- 
SON, chairman, War Production 
Board. 


The very survival of private 
business depends on what busi- 
ness men do now, not later.— 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Ratpu K. 
STRASSMAN, vice-president, Ward 
Wheelock Co. 


Their [small investors] sacri- 
fice, I daresay, has been the great- 
est of any of us who have re- 





TO THE POINT 


mained on the home front.—EMIL 
ScHRAM, president, New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The punch, the determined 
plunge which brings victory in the 
big game, is lacking.—JosepH C. 
Grew, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Japan. 


All of us recognize that labor 
must not only play its part but 
that we have to play a sacrificial 
part if we are going to have labor 
unions in our countries after the 
war.—PHILIP Murray, president, 
CIO. 


Don’t kid yourself that we’re 
turning out in Detroit and Akron 
anything like we could if we had 
the proper spirit in labor leader- 
ship and the War Labor Board.— 
Wittiam F. O’NEIL, president, 
General Tire and Rubber Co. 
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Christmas 





in @ctober 


It isn’t a bit too early to select gifts 
for the men in the service stationed over- 
seas. Gifts must be mailed before the end 
of October — earlier if possible. The post 
office enlists your cooperation. 


Two books that are standouts as Christ- 
mas Gifts for men in the service are: 


“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
A selection of 639 inspiring messages 
that have done much to encourage 


the American way of life. Edited by 
B. C. FORBES. 


“Little Bits About Big Men” 
B. C. FORBES selects hundreds of 
intimate anecdotes from the past 
achievements of business leaders, 
statesmen and others in public life 
that give purpose to the future. 


Both Are Books They Will Turn 
To Often for Courage and Cheer 


Whatever else you send that man in 
the service —be sure to include one or 
both of these inspiring volumes. 


Many business organizations may wish 
to give copies to employees in the service 
to let them know their business friends 
and associates are thinking of them. 


Whether those service men on your list 
are at home or overseas, please fill in 
and mail order form below promptly so 
we can meet the Holiday mails. Special 
cash price — $2 each while present edi- 
tions last. B. C. FORBES will personally 


autograph on request. See coupon below. 


seceececcess MAIL TODAY=:**********: 
B. C. FORBES Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Enclosed is $........ . Please enter my order for 
caete “Thoughts on the Business of Life” at $2 each 
hasan “Little Bits About Big Men” at $2 each 
(On N.Y.C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 
Check Choice 
© Mail books in bulk to me. 


0 Mail books to enclosed gift list as indicated 
with gift cards signed as specified. 


) Have books autographed by B. C. FORBES. 
©) Do not autograph books. 10-1-42 








B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Moderately Favorable 
Trend Here, Abroad 


HE trend is moderately favorable 
on almost every front, foreign 
and domestic. 

This is reflected by maintained 
strength in the stock and bond mar- 
kets. Average quotations have made 
fairly substantial headway for the last 
five months. Commodity prices, sensi- 
tive to war and Washington reports, 
have fluctuated widely, are now near 
their highest peak in recent years—al- 
though this is not an unmixed blessing 
from the consumer’s viewpoint. 

Let’s look at the general picture. 

While the Nazis have entered Stalin- 
grad, the cost has been unconscion- 
able, so much so that when the Ger- 
man people realize how many of their 
kith and kin have been killed or 
maimed, the effect upon their morale 
is likely to be most discomfitting to 
Hitler. Elsewhere along the long front, 
the invaders have made no decisive 
progress. Meanwhile each passing day 
brings General Winter closer to the 
aid of Russia. 

The Japs have been largely check- 
mated lately. Neither in sea power nor 
in air power do they now dominate. 
And hopefulness that the whole tide of 
battle will definitely turn in the Pacific 
is becoming increasingly warranted. 

Germany has been making no prog- 
ress towards Egypt. Rather the reverse. 

U-boat sinkings have tremendously 
diminished, justifying claims by Brit- 
ain and the United States that this per- 
il has substantially subsided. 

U.S. forces on every front are being 
expanded, more rapidly, indications 
are, than generally made known. 

More and more damaging air raids 
are being made throughout enemy cen- 
ters on the European continent, in- 
flicting accumulative attrition consti- 
tuting a not inconsiderable second 
front. 

Each day fortifies the ability of Hit- 
ler’s enemies to undertake armed in- 
vasion on his Western front. 


Encouraging developments at home: 

War production is mounting most 
impressively, with still greater achieve- 
ments assured. 


Our shipbuilding yards are swiftly 
progressing towards solving the seq 
transport bottleneck. 

Bombers, tanks, guns, other vital 
war weapons, are being produced jp 
constantly swelling volume. 

Our fighting forces are multiplying 
rapidly, will continue to do so. 

Washington is making some prog. 
ress, although not enough, in evolving 
order out of chaos in over-all han. 
dling of our stupendous war program, 

Public sentiment is becoming insis. 
tent that both organized labor and or. 
ganized farmers be compelled to toe 
the line. The latest Gallup poll reveals 
widespread public demand for, one, a 
law to establish ceilings for both prices 
and wages; two, legislation for greater 
control and regulation of labor unions, 

Just what taxes Congress will finally 
decide to impose is still up in the air. 
However, the attitude of the Senate 
Finance Committee is somewhat re- 
assuring. Popular demand for the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go plan and for a 
sales tax (exempting food) may bring 
enactment of these two sensible meas- 
ures. 

The American people are exhibiting 
not only readiness but eagerness to 
shoulder sacrifices calculated to expe- 
dite winning of the war. But whether 
politicians will persist in pussyfooting 
until after the November election re 
mains to be seen. 

One sidelight on the amazing a- 
complishments of industry is revealed 
by expansion in 1942 exports over a 
year ago by almost 65%. 


The writer has just visited Detroit 
and discussed things with the coun 
try’s major automotive manufacturers. 
Some of the output figures confiden- 
tially furnished are almost unbeliev- 
able. 

One impression gathered is that 
the Administration favors limiting mil- 
itary authority lest organized labor be 
handled without gloves, meaning that 
winning of the war is not unrelated to 





winning coming elections. 
The writer is distinctly more opti 
mistic than pessimistic. 
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What are you doing with that 





















We all have time to do Imagineering even though we’re 
working seven days a week to win the war. 

Making the start on deciding where your business is 
going to head after this thing is over doesn’t require 
stockholders’ meetings, nor even board meetings, nor 
even committee meetings. 

Best way to make your beginning is to look at the 
future in the large. The war will end. So will this produc- 
tion race on war materiel. Millions now employed at 
that kind of work will need to keep on working at some- 
thing useful. Other millions will come home from wher- 
ever, needing useful and peaceful employment. 

In the large, therefore, anyone can see that new things 
to make is a prime need for peacetime. 

That makes everyone’s individual responsibility clear 
and direct. 

In the eighth day of thinking time everyone has at his 
disposal, he must produce new ideas for new jobs. He must 
let his imagination soar and engineer it down to earth. 
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EIGHTH DAY? 





He must, or else— 

We believe this deeply at Alcoa. We are using our 
eighth days that way. We mean that no man shall be 
out of a job when this thing is over for want of try on 
our part right now. 

And if you suspect that some of the results of 
our future-looking on aluminum would fit into your 
own Imagineering, let’s compare notes for future 
reference. 

ALumMInuM CompaNy oF America, 198] Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 

















Fact and Comment 


Aluminum Company executive should be concentrat- 
ing his every thought, every hour, every ounce of 
vitality to increasing the output of this vital war ma- 
terial, that the Department of Justice chooses to ap- 
peal its abortive, long-drawn-out case to the U. S. 


Supreme Court. Is this being all-out for war? Or 
what? 


(Continued from page 9) 


Managements, Watch Your Step 


We all know that we are at war, that we must ex- 
pect many inconveniences; indeed, every poll has dis- 
closed that ordinary folks are ahead of our lawmakers 
in willingness to make sacrifices. Current conditions 
impose upon managements special obligations in the 
way of doing their utmost to placate customers who 
cannot be served promptly. 

How not to treat customers has just been brought 
home to me. I telephoned a company telling them that 
one of their appliances had stopped functioning and 
asking that a service man be sent. I was told that they 
would try to have a mechanic there some time during 
the day; if not, most assuredly next day. Nobody came 
that day nor the next nor the next nor the next. But 
meanwhile each day the management had given a 
solemn pledge that the matter would be taken care of 
without further delay. This went on for a full week. 

Never once was anything resembling an apology of- 
fered for broken pledges. When, finally, a workman 
did come and the remark was made to him that it had 
taken his concern a long time to live up to its word, 
his brusque reply was, “You’re lucky I’m here now.” 

Every business enterprise depends upon the public 
for its livelihood. No management which violates its 
promise day after day can expect to retain public es- 
teem. True, customers today are helpless. But normalcy 
will again return. When that time comes, customers 
will not forget inexcusable treatment. 

Politeness, which costs nothing, always pays. 

* 


Enthusiasm often overcomes. 
* 


Taxing Stockholders Unfairly 


Washington proposes to take in taxes as much as 
80% of the profit of corporations. Little protest has 
been voiced. Why? Probably because of lack of un- 
derstanding as to just who pay these taxes. “Corpo- 
rations” don’t pay them. They come out of the pockets 
of investors. Investors pay not only these huge taxes 
levied on them as owners of employment-giving enter- 
prises, but they are saddled with exactly the same 
taxation rates as are levied upon others whose income 


has not been largely gobbled up by the Government. 
In other words, stockholders pay double taxation. 

Is this fair? 

So harshly have savers been treated by tax leviers 
that fewer and fewer of them are willing to come 
forward to invest in new capital issues. Already the 
drying up of new “venture” capital is so serious that 
governmental agencies are stepping increasingly into 
the breach. Should the war prove of long duration, 
the Government will end by possessing unprecedented 
domination over our heretofore private enterprise sys- 
tem unless something effective be done. 

Why shouldn’t credit be given by the Government 
for at least part of the money business concerns dis- 
burse in dividends to millions of investors, mostly 
women and men and families of modest means who 
are being subjected to unduly serious hardship? 

Roswell Magill, former Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury (and son of Dr. Hugh S. Magill) points out 
in characterizing the corporation tax as unsound and 
discriminatory : 

Stockholders should receive credit for income taxes paid by 
the corporation. Dividends from domestic corporations are now 
subject to the same rates of tax as any other kind of income. 
The corporation has already paid a normal tax and a surtax 
on these amounts as its own income, at rates which total 
45% in the House bill. Thus dividends are taxed twice—once 
to the corporation and once to the stockholder—while all 


other types of income are taxed only once. This discrimination 
is one fundamental and serious vice in our Federal Tax system. 


How much longer will stockholders supinely resign 


themselves to being plucked because of their neglect 
to organize? 


Why Buy War Bonds? 


A representative of the Treasury Department, having 
urged this publication to print an editorial exhorting 
more energetic purchasing of war bonds, was invited 
to present, pithily, persuasive reasons therefor. Here 
are his answers to “Why Buy War Bonds?”: 


1. They are the sweetest security in the country today. The 
highest interest paid on any government bond is 2.5%, where- 
as War Bonds pay 2.9%. 

2. War Bonds, by law, cannot be sold for less than what 
you pay for them. 

3. If an emergency should arise, you may redeem War Bonds 
for cash on sixty days’ notice. 

4. War Bonds are an investment in freedom, and a decent 
life. They make you a stockholder in America. 

5. War Bonds are a bulwark against inflation. They act as 
a drain of extra money now in circulation. 

6. They assure you a post-war income. 

7. Money put in War Bonds will pay for airplanes, ships, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, for our boys on the fighting fronts. 

8. How will the United States Government find the money 
to pay if everybody seeks to cash their war bonds at once? 
There is no trick to it, for there is no practical limit to the 
dollars available. . . . It is hoped, after the war, War Bond 
purchasers will redeem these securities on a regular systematic 
monthly basis, just as people are urged to buy them now 











FORBES 


Watch for the Silver Anniversary Issue of 


FORBES 





lt Will Lay Bare the Past Accomplishments, the Present 
Pattern and the Future Course of American Business 


Your copy of the bristling Silver Anniversary 
Issue of ForBeEs will reach you around November 
15. From its penetrating review of the most sig- 
nificant business developments of the past quarter 


You'll find untold opportunities for individual 
initiative and private enterprise in the changes 
in distribution and markets. . . . 


: ‘ ; Brilliant business authorities you know and 
century you will derive valuable perspective on - , 
4 : respect . . . men who've been through the mill 
your present work and future business and invest- nes a 
. .. men who are “in the know” . . . labor leaders 
ment plans. 


who realize their responsibilities—will interpret 

Forses Silver Anniversary Issue will not only significant trends that have a far-reaching effect on 

give perspective to new and better management YOUF job, your business, your investments, your 
techniques, new and faster business methods, new future. 


and better materials developed in the past 25 years, They will shed new light on: “The New Destiny 
but will also preview new materials and processes of Business—In War” ... “The Trend Toward 
now straining at the leash in industrial laboratories © Washington” . . . “Management’s New Responsi- 


and . . . new management methods to use in meet- _pilities” . . . “The Role of the American Worker” 
ing the demands of war, the rise of labor and the 


. . - “Business At the Crossroads” . . . “The Post- 
expansion of government controls. War Outlook” . . . “Taxes” . . . “Insurance” . . . 
; h } “Advertising” . . . and other subjects of vital in- 
You'll discover business, job and investment terest to you now and in the critical days ahead. 
opportunities in new industries being born 


out of the war... . If there is any possibility that your subscription 


to ForBEs expires shortly, please renew at once as 
You'll see new opportunities in real estate and 


only enough copies of the 25th Anniversary Issue 
business in the shifts in industry and new will be printed to fill orders on hand when we go 
modes of transportation. . . . to press. 


Brings the Past Into Perspective So You Can See the Future 
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Membership Non-partisan 
INVESTORS 

Zi ay oO, 
FAIRPLAY =@j> LEAGUE 

¢, me a 

: B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 
Over the signature of Dr. Hugh S. Magill, the American Federation of Investors, 
Chicago, publishes the following important announcement to its members: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS TURNS OVER ITS 
MEMBERSHIP TO THE INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Mr. B. C. Forbes, editor and pub- 
lisher of Forbes Magazine, and well- 
known newspaper columnist, with of- 
fices at 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, recently organized and incorpo- 
rated the Investors Fairplay League, 
of which he is the Managing Director. 
The purposes and objectives of this 
new organization are practically the 
same as those of the American Federa- 
tion of Investors. It has been suggest- 
ed by many of our members that there 
should not be two organizations of 
this kind in the field, and that steps 
should be taken looking to consolida- 
tion. 

Accordingly, a conference was ar- 
ranged between Mr. Forbes, Manag- 
ing Director of the League, and my- 
self as President of the Federation. The 
subject was carefully considered in its 
many aspects. Mr. Forbes expressed 
his purpose to devote his time and 
energy, without any remuneration at 
present, to the development of a large 
and influential organization of inves- 
tors, for the protection of their rights 
and interests. I contributed to the dis- 
cussion my experience, extending over 
the past eight and one-half years that 
I have been the responsible executive 
of the Federation, and confessed my 
inclination to be relieved of the stress, 
strain, and responsibility which I have 
carried, and which now seems heavy 
as I approach my seventy-fourth mile- 
stone in life. 

Following our conference, Mr. 
Forbes submitted to the Federation a 
proposition in writing to take over, 
on behalf of the Investors Fairplay 
League, :the list of members of the 


Federation and to furnish to each of 
said members service at least equal to 
what they have received from the Fed- 
eration, including the publishing of a 
bulletin each month by the Investors 
Fairplay League, beginning in Octo- 
ber, to be furnished free to each mem- 
ber of the Federation until the expira- 
tion of his membership in the Federa- 
tion. 

This proposition was submitted to 
the Board of Directors of the Federa- 
tion at a meeting duly called and held 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1942, at which a quorum 
was present. On my recommendation, 
as President of the Federation, a reso- 
lution was adopted by the Board ac- 
cepting the proposition submitted by 
Mr. Forbes, and authorizing the offi- 
cers of the Federation to turn over to 
the Investors Fairplay League the list 
of members of the Federation, giving 





Welcome 


THE Investors Fairplay League 
extends a most cordial welcome 
to all members of the American 
Federation of Investors, and 
pledges itself to leave nothing 
undone to serve the legitimate 
interests of investors, small busi- 
ness men, life insurance policy- 
holders, homeowners and others 
popularly classified as belonging 
to the “middle class” or “white 
collar class,” urgently in need of 
effective organization and repre- 
sentation. 











the name and address of each, the 
classification of membership, and the 
date of expiration of membership in 
the Federation, with the understand- 
ing that the list shall be accepted by 
Mr. Forbes as Managing Director of 
the Investors Fairplay League in ae- 
cordance with the conditions and as- 
surances set forth in his proposition. 

I am convinced that Mr. Forbes is 
sincere and honest in what he has un- 
dertaken on behalf of investors, and 
that if he receives the co-operation and 
support to which he is entitled in his 
efforts, he will render a splendid ser- 
vice. I would urge all our members to 
give him and the Investors Fairplay 
League wholehearted support in what 
is in effect a consolidation of the men- 
bership of the two organizations. In 
my opinion, this is in your own bes 
interests. 

Mr. Forbes very graciously invited 
me to become Honorary President of 
the League, but I am obliged to de 
cline, since I wish to be relieved of 
any further responsibility. 

I lay down this work, to which | 
have given all that I had to give, with 
grateful appreciation to our members 
for the splendid support they have 
given. I hope it may be said of me by 
those who are familiar with our efforts: 


“He fought a good fight, and he kept 


the faith.” 


President. 
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» | Small Investors Now L Sate Investor Still The 
To Be Heard rags ae ’ Forgotten Man 
in Detroit 
The following are parts of a The League is making arrange- Additional indication that the inves- 
eee sens “entiten. by ments to establish a branch in t be the f 
George Peck and published jn ; or continues to be the torgotten man 
hundreds of newspapers through- Detroit, under a local Board of at Washington: 
out the country: Directors and manager. It is The letter sent to Chairman Donald 
hoped that all details will be set- M. Nelson of the War Production 
“The American manufacturer who tled in time for announcement Board, on requesting that, since or- 
joes not employ salesmen soon finds in the next issue. ganized labor demanded “direct and 
himself with little or no market for effective” representation on the Board, 
tis product, no matter how good that the employers of both workers and 
product may be. He must have sales- tion, the Investors FaiRPLAY LEAGUE, management, namely, the stockholders, 
men or lobbyists to press the claims = with headquarters at 120 Fifth Ave., be given representation, has thus far 
of his product before the bar of pub- New York, N. Y. We were much im- been ignored. 
lic opinion, else his competitors will pressed with the objectives and pos- The unions were promptly assured 
corral all the business. That is an es- sible achievements of this association, | of favorable action. . . . 
ential part of the free enterprise sys- _ and as the cost of joining it was small, This is typical of present-day Wash- 
tem and of American democracy. we decided, in our own selfish inter- | ington—typical of Washington all 
“Equally essential to our American __ ests, to join hands with it. . . . through recent years. 
democracy are the pressure groups em- “Why not write the Investors Fair- Any “Quiz-Kid” knows the answer: 
a loying salesmen or lobbyists to press © PLAY LEAGUE to send you its litera- | Labor is strongly organized and thus 
© Tiheir claims before the Federal and ture? No matter how little you may influences votes. Investors aren’t. 
i State Governments. It can only be __ have of stocks and bonds, of insurance The Investors Fairplay League is 
" 1100% democracy, however, if all seg- _ and other possessions, it might be wise _—_ striving to remedy this lop-sided, in- 
Y | ments are adequately represented. to employ this organization as your equitable situation, so inimical to the 
af “Unfortunately today, there are  sales-force to press your just claims.” preservation of sound free enterprise. 
large groups that have had no voices 
* |rleading their welfare at the Federal he-baobhaaheb eet bebe eeied 
. Jand State capitals. For instance, the sm 
i interests of 15,000,000 stockholders MEMBERSHIP BLANK ake 
F (most of them small) of American cor- ¢ 
r porations, unlike organized labor and P B. C. FORBES, Managing Director, 
is agriculture, until recently have been : Investors Fairplay League, 2 
dmost totally unrepresented. 120 Fifth Avenue, 
M “You may feel inclined to dispute New York, N. Y. z 
ay ne statement, having in a ae ee 
at ya * among others, the National ¥ CRE MINE. 6 i 5 ons ill vee ds Se ce tacos epeeten $2 
Im: : iation of Manufacturers and the See Rtas Ck heise ce ugsiccivawsdvweub edaduecdes 5 
In United States Chamber of Commerce yi (1) Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine, which will : 
oa are very active pressure groups fight- y recerd the League's. activities. ............ccccccsegeneses 8 
ing for investors. This is true but the ‘<< 1 Annual Active, Co-operating Member.....................64. 25 * 
ed sad part of it is that their efforts are + i I i eck osc a peweeawesicnnswn 100 * 
of largely ineffectual. ; a HS get ea a ee er eee 200-up 
de. |. Why is this? The answer - quite e All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
of simple. Congressmen, State Legislators ‘crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me.................. 
and the public at large erroneously ¢« circulars describing the League’s objectives and carrying membership : 
1 consider that those manufacturing and blank. ite 
th business groups represent only the ~ 
vested interests, entirely overlooking onnadt 10-1-42 he 
els Fhe Oe A i oe ea | See eee ee pont t noses ssine bette nett nett ee eset teens she 
ve} y y ep £ : (Please print name clearly) whe 
ul the cause of all the 15,000,000 inves- che ; es 
a tors. It is patent because of this un- de ENR cir oc cess bielca «dine eten es Camaisiachareeinens, ook mais KS Dees ho 
_. freasonable prejudice that the majority 3 : i 
Phot the 15,000,000 investors are not SL’ 0) Seerereerer terete etree eee eas .30 25... whe 
adequately and advantageously repre- ass (The following information—just mark X—would be helpful.) 1 
sented, and that if they are to be grant- ps 1 AM * 
, ed the hearing to which they are en- Ss z 
titled, they must set up a strong pres- ae Investor C) Homeowner 
sure group of their own. ‘ (0 Life Insurance Policyholder [1] Small Business Man 7 
“Therefore, as one (a very small one) t (1 Savings Depositor (1 Other Property Owner he 
f these 15,000,000 stockholders, we ope ~ 


Were glad to learn of a new organiza- 
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DESERT GIANT 


(Continued from page 11) 


In the work-mapping room of the 
McNeil Construction Co. hang wall- 
sized charts. One shows in what spot 
in the job every one of thousands of 
items of equipment will go, from whom 
it was ordered, and the promised de- 
livery date. Another shows who in the 
organization is responsible for the in- 
stallation of each item of equipment. 
Another, the day-by-day degree of 
completion of each detail of construc- 
tion. It is a thrilling picturization of 
the forward drive of the job. 

One night last Spring—a night of 
howling desert wind—the office build- 
ing caught fire. Men ran from bar- 
racks, trailer camps, shacks and gam- 
bling joints in the desert to fight it. 
But no use. There was no water sup- 
ply piped in as yet. The building was 
gone completely in an hour. (There 
was no evidence of sabotage.) The 
destruction of the telephone switch- 
board and the office, engineering and 
drafting-room equipment paralyzed 
the nerve-center of the job. But before 
the fire was out, carpenters had begun 
to put a floor and windows in a ware- 
house and improvise drafting tables 
out of scrap lumber. Equipment was 
rushed from Los Angeles. A telephone 
switchboard was found in Chicago and 
the Army flew it to the job in a bomb- 
er. In less than six days, office and en- 
gineering staffs were at work in a new 
56,000-square-foot building of 100 
rooms. “McNeil’s men acted like angry 
ants when you kick over their nest,” 
said a visitor. 

“Usually,” said Larry McNeil, head 
of the McNeil Construction Co., “I 
turn a job over to a superintendent 
after I get it started, but do you think 
I’d turn this job over to any superin- 
tendent? When would I ever have a 
chance to handle another like it? An- 
other as big—and as tough?” “It’s an 
electrician’s nightmare,” said an elec- 
trician on the job, “never saw any- 
thing like it.” “It’s a hell of a job,” 
said a structural steel worker, “heat— 
dust . . . God!” “Going to quit?” I 
asked. “Hell, no, I’m going to see her 
through!” 

By the time this article is published 
silvery gleaming magnesium will be 
flowing out in increasing volume for 
planes. Last Winter Eells sent 45 
American engineers—carefully picked 
for their intelligence, energy, powers 
of observation and ability to handle 
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men—to England to work in the plants 
of Magnesium Elektron for four to six 
months. Now they are back to act as 
superintendents and foremen in the 
new plant. 

Near the job, the Government has 
just completed 1,000 air-cooled de- 
mountable houses for the families of 
men on the permanent operating staff. 
These houses rent for from $11.50 to 
$13.50 a week, including all utilities. 

This giant in the desert is not merely 
a wartime apparition. The increasing 
peacetime use of magnesium will keep 
it permanently in production, Eells 
and Ball both confidently believe. It 
may, in fact, be only the first of many 
industries using Boulder Dam power 
to convert the riches of the desert into 
human use. 


THE BEW IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


(Continued from page 13) 


countries will eventually have been oc- 
cupied or conquered by us, many in- 
dustrial and economic problems will 
have to be solved. Factories will have 
to be run, supplies collected and dis- 
tributed, foodstuffs provided for mili- 
tary and civilian needs, currencies 
maintained, mines and transportation 
and other utilities operated. To this 
end the analytical division is gathering 
all data necessary for smooth and 
quick functioning of these future U.S. 
Occupation Authorities. 

In order more clearly to visualize 
the scheduled post-war functions of 
the World’s Commodity Clearing 
House, we cannot do better than look 
at the cradle of this yet unborn inter- 
national agency, the Office of Warfare 
Analysis. 

The Office of Economic Warfare 
Analysis has an engineering staff, 
which is practically all-embracing and 
feeds the results of its labors to the 
various other branches both of the 
BEW and to other government depart- 
ments and industries here and abroad. 
It gives technical assistance to the com- 
mercial intelligence division of the 
Board about enemy industry and trans- 
portation; it aids the American Hemi- 
sphere and United Nations divisions in 
organizing technical missions for im- 
provement of production and trans- 
portation; it assists the United Nations 
to place technical personnel in our in- 
dustries for training purposes; and, 
last but not least, it encourages pri- 


vate industry, research foundations 
and governmental agencies, here gnj 
abroad, to develop substitute products 
in foreign countries for the replace 
ment of critical materials. Further, jt 
maintains a cartographic staff, for the 
drafting of maps and the supervision 
of their completion by other agencies, 

The second most important analyt. 
cal subdivision is called officially the 
Enemy Branch. As its name implies, jt 


collects information about economic}, 


conditions in enemy and enemy-occy. 
pied territories. From this it makes 
estimates, evaluations and recommen. 
dations concerning industrial objer. 


tives, the economic potential of the}; 


enemy, or other economic questions 
on which reports or data are requested 
by the joint chiefs of staff, the War or 
Navy department. It is subdivided into 
three divisions, those of Economic Ip. 
telligence, Industrial Objectives and 
the Economic Potential office, which 
serves not only the BEW itself but all 
other agencies, as already mentioned, 

Next comes the Blockade and Sup 
ply Branch. Based upon detailed eco. 
nomic analysis, it makes recommen. 
dations to the BEW’s own Offices of 
Imports and Exports, to the Army's 
Quartermaster and Engineering Corps, 
and other interested agencies of the 
Government, on questions of block 
ade and supply. Its reports include the 
exports to European neutrals, pur 
chases of supplies to prevent their go- 
ing to the enemy, imports of strategic 
materials and problems of supplies to 
military forces in foreign areas. 

The branch has a special American 
Hemisphere Division and a United Ne 
tions Division, just created as a sit 
cessor to the former British Empire, 
European, African and the Far Eatt- 
ern Division. The United Nations of- 
fice recommends measures to increas 
the supplies of strategic materials from 
the countries of these nations, an 
otherwise handles missions, project 
and other matters parallel to the acti¥ 
ities of the American Hemisphere Di 
vision in Latin America. 

The technical branch, as its name 
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space, 





implies, supervises and co-ordinate 
analysis of a technical nature in the 
fields of petroleum and air transport 

This, then, is the BEW and in par 
ticular its Office of Analysis, and while 
space permits only an indicative out 
line of its vast tasks, duties and r 
sponsibilities, not only the important 
of the BEW but its unfailing destin 


in peace is clear. 
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/STER SPOT WELDING 


In this day of all-out manufacturing 
war material, spot welding has tak- 
# on vital new significance. To make 
yiding faster, cleaner and more efh- 
dent, there has been developed a new 
wmpact cabinet unit featuring a self- 
ntained cooling apparatus which cir- 
alates a special non-corrosive, non pre- 
dpitating solution through the welding 
tips. This, the maker claims, makes it 
possible to increase the number of spot 
yelds between tip cleanings as much 
ss 1400%. The entire unit is but 55’’ 
high, occupies only 25’’ by 44” floor 
gace, can be operated at once simply 
by connecting condenser water lines 
ad electrical circuit. (“Spot Welding 
Tip Cooler.” Maker: Fairbanks, Morse 
§Co., 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chica- 
0, Ill.) 


HUMIDIFIER 


A new industrial humidifier pro- 
vides humidified air, automatically con- 
trolled; cooling, by evaporation; tem- 
pring, cleaning and uniform circula- 
tion of air, in addition to humidifica- 
tion. Connected to outdoors, it is par- 
ticularly effective for blackout build- 
ings, but also suitable to any size 
plant. Requiring no floor space, using 
no distributing ducts, it is easily in- 
stalled and can be moved to meet plant 
changes in production or machine lay- 
outs. (“Industrial Humidifier.” Maker: 
(arrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.) 


SYNTHETIC BELT 


A new all-synthetic rubber conveyor 
belt is made from Buna S synthetic rub- 
ber, without the addition of natural 


Belt.” Maker: Hewitt Rubber Co., 240 
Kensington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


DRILL VISE 


A new automatic-hydraulic drill 


; al tubber or reclaimed rubber. (“Buna S 
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vise—for drill press work and many 
similar operations—is designed to 
speed production. It is operated en- 
tirely by foot pedals, leaving the oper- 
ator’s mind and hands free to concen- 
trate on the work. The object is placed 
between the jaws as usual. One down- 
ward movement of a pedal moves the 
tear jaw forward to contact-grip; 
pumping another pedal moves the jaw 
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Previews of Newest Products 


forward at the rate of 3/16’’ each 
time until the required grip is ob- 
tained. Thus, the maker claims, hold- 
ing power can be tightened to any 
pressure up to five tons, making it 
possible to handle light and heavy 
work with precision and speed. (“Dril- 
vise.” Maker: Studebaker Machine 
Co., 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill.) 


QUICK PACKING 


To facilitate the insertion of cello- 
phane linings in large-size cartons 
there is a new expanding mandrel de- 
vice, light in weight and portable. The 
operator merely slips the cellophane 
pouch over the contracted flaps of the 
mandrel, depresses a self-locking foot 
pedal which expands the flaps, holds 


. the pouch in a box-like position. Then 


the carton is slipped over the pouch. 
A knee lever releases the carton and it 
is ready for filling. (“Expanding Man- 
drel.” Maker: Pack-Rite Machine 
Corp., 828 North Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 


MEASURING ROTATIONS 


The speed of any rotating element, 
large or small, open or totally en- 
closed, can be accurately measured by 
a new, simple, portable instrument. 
Holding the instrument against any 
stationary part of a motor, turbine, 
centrifuge, or any such machine, 
causes one of a series of calibrated 
reeds to vibrate, the corresponding 
point on the scale showing the speed. 
(“Tachrometer.” Maker: James G. 
Biddle Manufacturing Co., 1211 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


ADDITIONAL OFFICES 


New offices, or changes in organiza- 
tion set-up, can be made overnight 
with a new line of pre-fabricated wood 
partitions, available in either flush or 
panel types, painted or unpainted. 
Built in units, the partitions are easy 
to install and moved as desired with, 
it is claimed, practically 100% sal- 
vageability. (“Victory Partitions.” 
Maker: The Mills Co., 965 Wayside 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

—Georce Wotr. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


CLOSE-UPS OF 
HIGH-UPS 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Dear Johnny: 

“We are damned sorry to see you 
go f? 

Doesn’t that breathe the quintessence 
of sincerity? 

Mr. Hanes, although only 50, radi- 
ates the courteous qualities of the pro- 
verbial old-fashioned Southern gentle- 
man. He is a North Carolinian, of sub- 
stantial, early Southern stock. 

‘Schooled in practical investment and 
finance, he was first called to Washing- 
ton to become a member of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. His un- 
usual record won him promotion to 
the Federal Treasury. Since resigning 
early in 1940, he has been picked for 
various important business responsi- 
bilities, including helmsmanship of 
United States Lines and directorships 
in the Bankers Trust (N. Y.), Hearst 
organizations, International Mercan- 
tile Marine, Glenn L. Martin, M.K.T., 
Republic Aviation. Also he is active in 
the affairs of his alma mater, Yale, 
trustee of Hampton Institute. 

Success hasn’t gone to his head. He’s 
“Johnny” to everybody. —B.CLF. 











INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FORMERLY 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Dividends of 50 cents per share on the $5 Par 
Value Common Stock, and $1 per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable September 
30, 1942, to stockholders of record September 22, 
1942, were declared by the Directors on Septem- 
ber 9, 1942. 


Checks will be mailed to the registered holders of 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock and registered 
holders of Common Stock, Par Value $5, of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 

Holders of International Agricultural Corporation 
stock or of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation 7% Prior Preference Stock, or Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation No Par 
Value Common Stock should send their certifi- 
cates for exchange to Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., in order that 
they may receive the dividend to which they are 


entitled. 
ROBERT P. RESCH, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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RAIL BONDS 


UTLOOK for speculative Rail 
Bonds has been greatly im- 
proved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s proposal to exempt com- 
panies from income taxes on profits 
arising from buying their own bonds 
below par. 


22 Issues Favored 


This week's UNITED Report lists 
22 issues which would benefit from 
large scale purchases of bonds by the 
railroads themselves. 


For a complimentary copy of this im- 
portant Report 


Send for Bulletin FM-41 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Ne: Boston, Mass. 


QC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1942, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 1, 1942 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business September 22, 1942. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
CHARLES J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
September 10 1942 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR #2 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On September 2, a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of the 
above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close of 
business September 12, 1942. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 























THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, September 8, 1942. 
DIVIDEND NO. 262 


A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock of 
is company has been declared, payable October 15. 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 


September 18, 1942. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, declared a dividend for the third 
quarter of the year 1942 of 50¢ a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable September 30, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 21, 1942. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
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A BULL market may be in the making, as some observers are willing “unequivo- 
cally to go on record.” The arguments against their position are no more con- 
vincing than those in its favor. At this stage of stalemate, the market’s future js 
as inscrutable as the fate of Russia. 

To me the market looks to be a pretty hollow affair—one that could cave in 
easily. There is too much attention to low-priced stocks that normally move only 
in the final stages of a long rise; too little comprehension that investment, in 
these times, is akin to blind-flying without instruments. Too much “class politics.” 
Too little hard-fisted determination to work and win the war first and clinch 
social gains afterward. 

But that is only a point of view. The market itself, so far, is keeping mum. 
It can speak its collective mind by rising above 110 in the D-J industrial, or 
declining below 104. Until it does, no one can say which direction the next 
important move will take. —J. G. Dontey. 





Congratulations 


Dr. Charles Byron Jolliffe, assistant 
to the president of Radio Corp. of 
America, and chief engineer of RCA 
Laboratories, has been appointed vice- 
president and chief engineer of RCA 
Manufacturing Co. 

John L. Clark, a partner of Abbott, 
Proctor & Paine, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Asso- 
ciation of Stock 
Exchange Firms. 

Zeus Soucek has 
been elected vice- 
president and 
Washington repre- 
sentative of Brew- 
ster Aeronautical 
Corp. 

John F. Devine 
has been appointed operating vice- 


son have been elected vice-presidents 
of Aluminum Co. of America. 

William Perry Brown, of Newman 
Brown & Co., New Orleans, has been 
elected president of the National Se 
curity Traders Association. 

Frank J. O’Brien has been elected 
an executive vice-president of Conti- 
nental Can Co. 

Crispin Oglebay, president of Ogle- 
bay, Norton & Co., has been elected a 
director of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Herbert J. Burgess has been appoint- 
ed general superintendent in charge of 
manufacturing at the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East Springfield 
plant. 

Roger Hackney has been appointed 
treasurer of Johns-Manville Corp. 

Charles C. Dickey, a vice-president 





John L. Clark 
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president of General Printing Ink 
Corp. 
Thomas D. Jolly and M. M. Ander- 


and director of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
Inc., has. been elected a director of 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
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Now Time to Buy Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ages declined to 107 when the un- 

expected attack was made on 
Pearl Harbor. They are still around 
this level, in spite of the bad news dur- 
ing the past nine months. With this 
evidence of complete liquidation—if 
stocks would not go down in the face 
of the news we have had this year— 
what is going to put them down seri- 
ously from here on? 

The controlling factors in my opin- 
ion are: 

1. The approximate limit of corpo- 
ration taxes is now known, and dis- 
counted by the market. 

2. The plans of the Government to 
continue large spending after the war 
will assure a large volume of business. 

3. Yields on best bonds are negligi- 
ble. With investors of all types desper- 
ately in need of increased income to 
meet the increased costs of existence, 
the stock market affords an attractive 
outlet for funds seeking liquidity, de- 
cent yields, and values. Analysis of the 
financial statements of many corpora- 
tions shows that their stocks are un- 
derpriced. 

4. The inflationary implications of 
the Government’s financial policies 
make it ridiculous for one to hold idle 
cash, which has already seriously de- 
preciated in purchasing power. (Eggs 
65c a dozen!) 

To those who fear the poésible harm- 
ful effect of further bad war news, let 
me point out that even in the con- 
quered nations of Europe stocks have 
gone away up because investors con- 
sidered that stocks were better than 
non-convertible paper currency. In 
London, where investors are closer to 
the fighting than we are, the industrial 
averages declined from about 100 to 
61 at the time of the French surrender, 
but have since advanced to 106, the 
highest point since 1938. Rail stocks 
have made a similar movement. 

In New York the industrials dropped 
from 150 to 110 when France quit; 
are now at 107. To equal the move- 
ment of stocks in London, our stock 
market would have to advance above 
the 1939 top of 157. 


ic Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
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Today the leading London stocks 
are yielding about 3%. A year ago, 
yields in Prague and Vichy were 1 to 
114%. Yet, in our market, even after 
allowing for forthcoming reduced divi- 
dends as a result of increased taxes, 
many leading stocks will yield from 5 
to 8%. 

This hardly makes sense. 

My definite opinion is that the time 
will come when an investor in our 
leading stocks will be lucky to get 4%. 
He might even get very much less. 


Thinking, well-informed investors 
are steadily absorbing stocks. (The 
general public, of course, will only 
enter the market after stocks have ad- 
vanced for a considerable time.) I be- 
lieve it is only a matter of time when 
investors will be practically forced to 
buy stocks for their own protection. 


I! recommend that purchases be 
made now and on any reactions. 

With a few exceptions here and 
there (where dividend reductions 
might not be completely discounted) , 
most stocks are so low that a wide de- 
cline does not appear to be warranted. 
Should unexpected major good news 
occur, offerings would be very scant. 
I believe the next advance will be actu- 
ated by need for yields larger than ob- 
tainable elsewhere, and attempted pro- 
tection against inflation. (Stocks repre- 
sent real assets. ) 

Actual happenings this year have 
confirmed previous opinions expressed 
here. Very often October is a reaction- 
ary month in the market, but no one 
can guess the bottom 14. Hence I ad- 
vise investors to begin buying now 
and to make further purchases on any 
sag which might occur. 


In the next issue will be presented 
a list of scores of recommended stocks, 
with my estimate of the minimum an- 
nual dividend rates during the next 
year. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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That Key Man 


Ju Your Business 


Would your firm sustain a loss if he 


Insurance on his life, payable to the 


concern, would offset this financial 


Company of Amertea 
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WE ARE important people—you and 
I—you and the other fellow—the other 
fellow and you. Each of us, among 
ourselves, helps to make up the world; 
and so, as entities co-operating, we can 
help to make this a better world and 
so lessen all the forces which contrib- 
ute to friction, hatred and strife... . 
With so many people in the world, 
and so many people all around us, we 
are apt to think that we don’t count. 

But we do count! We are a part of 
the sum of the total. . . . In this war 
for freedom, what counts most is the 
cry from every single worker and sol- 
dier as he says in his heart—We will 
win! —Grorce MATTHEW ADAMs. 


It is not likely that posterity will fall 
in love with us, but not impossible that 
it may respect or sympathize; so a 
man would rather leave behind him 
the portrait of his spirit than a por- 
trait of his face. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


If thou wouldst improve the world, 
improve thyself—Henry L. BucKLEY. 


Joy is spiritual prosperity. That mot- 
to above your desk—‘Smile!” How 
did that ever get into so many business 
offices? Does a smile help business? 
Try it. Joy makes the face shine, and 
he that hath a merry heart hath a con- 
tinual feast. —W. C. Iserr. 


He who reigns within himself, and 
rules passions, desires and fears is 
more than a king. —MILTon. 


Emotional awareness by the indi- 
vidual of a purpose at once transcend- 
ing and governing not only his own 
life but the whole contemporary and 
terrestrial scene—this is an essential 
condition of all social. excellence and 
general character of all active religious 
belief. 

—From report on post-war reconstruc- 
tion by Britain’s Conservative party. 


LIFE 


In these troublesome days those peo- 
ple are commonly the happiest who go 
about their business with a quiet mind. 
They owe their quiet mind to the fact 
that they go about their business. 
—Tue Sprrecta Macazine, England. 


It is good to dream, but it is better 
to dream and work. Faith is mighty, 
but action is mightier. Deserving is 
helpful, but work and desire are in- 
vincible. -—-THomas Rosert GAINEs. 


CLEVERNESS 


Ingenious are a lot of folks, 
Quite clever, some would say, 

Yet fundamentals they’ve not learned; 
And soon they go astray 

Before completing what they start 
Due to a faulty plan; 

So fundamentals should be learned 
If failures one would ban. 

—ALonzo NEwToN BENN. 


Liberty, like character, personality, 
a good life, is not inherited, but 
achieved. Great achievements come 
only by sacrifice, hard work, by sweat, 
toil and tears. If we are to have liberty 
for ourselves and for our children, 
that freedom must be achieved by this 
generation. 

—Frep Rosert Tirrany, D.D. 


7 re 


A Text 


For the Lord God is a sun 
and shield: the Lord will 
give grace and glory: no 
good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk upright- 
ly. —Psatms 84:11. 


Sent in by G. W. Burdine, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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“Knowledge is power” is a maxim 
which seems to be the basis of our 
educational system, with the result that 
there are far too many who find out 
too late that it takes knowledge, plus 
hard work, to make success. Knoy). 
edge without energy is like a gasoline 
engine without gas. —THE Boostgp 


Whoever in trouble and _ sorrow 
needs your help, give it to him. Who. 
ever in anxiety or fear needs your 
friendship, give it to him. It isn’t jm. 
portant whether he likes you. It isn’t 
important whether you approve of his 
conduct. It isn’t important what his 
creed or nationality may be 


—E. N. West, DD, 


Many habits form involuntarily, and 
play a part in determining the degree 
of your success. Be on your guard, 
therefore, in the important matter of 
habit-making, and be quite sure that 
you are using each day’s opportunities 
to the best advantage. Habit has been 
well described as a cable, that is wov- 
en one thread at a time, but which, at 
last, becomes so strong that it cannot 
easily be broken. Eliminate in your 
self every weak and undesirable habit. 
Take a determined stand for every- 
thing which enlarges and ennobles 
your mind. Resolve to live your high- 
est possible life where you are today. 
Character comes with repeated choice. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


WHEN IS A MAN EDUCATED? 


When he can look out upon the uni- 
verse, now lucid and lovely, now dark 
and terrible, with a sense of his ow 
littleness in the great scheme of things 
and yet have faith and courage. 

When he knows how to make friends 
and keep them, and above all when he 
can keep friends with himself. 

When he can be happy alone and 
high-minded amid the drudgeries of 
life. 

When he can look into a wayside 
puddle and see something besides 
mud, and into the face of the most 
forlorn mortal and see something be 
yond sin. 

When he knows how to live, how 
to love, how to hope, how to pray— 
glad to live and not afraid to die, in 
his hands a sword for evil and in his 
heart a bit of song. 

—Joseru Fort Newrov. 
. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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River shipments, up stream 


and down, move on schedule. 
They arrive at destination 
when they are scheduled to 
arrive. They are not subject 
to delays and uncertainties 
caused by transfers en route. 
They get where they are go- 
ing with certainty, economy 
and surprising speed. Thusitis 


that approximately 100,000,000 





tons of freight was so trans- 
ported in 1941. Thus it is that 
these figures will be consid- 
erably increased in 1942. 
Thus it is that a constantly 
increasing volume of the 
critical materials of war is 
daily moving over the Mis- 
sissippi System with certainty, 
regularity and economy 


both up stream and down. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 








CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH. PA. 

















ut he got 
the Camels!” 


WHERE THEY ARE, where they’re 
going may be a military secret, but it’s 
no secret that the one gift they want 
most from home is cigarettes. The 
brand? Camel —the favorite in every 
branch of the service... Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard (see bottom, 
right). Make it a point today to send a 
carton of Camels to that fellow you 
know in the service. Ask your dealer 
for the Camel carton in the service 
mailing wrapper. 









































IT’S EVEN EASIER than writing a letter. 
No wrapping—no mailing. Your dealer has a 
special wrapper for Camel cartons and complete 
mailing instructions for all branches of the 
service. Stop in at your dealer today. Let him send 
off a carton of Camels to that young fellow 
who’s waiting to hear from you. Take another 
carton home with you. Enjoy that full, rich 
flavor ... that slow-burning mildness that only \ 
Camels give. Then you'll know why, with Good news from home! A carton of Camels. Yes, 
men in the service, the favorite is Camel! when the order of the hour is steady nerves, mildness 
means more than ever before. And for steady pleasure, 
there’s nothing like mild, slow-burning Camels. 





A 












R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Send him his 


favorite... 


Camel 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 







«FIRST OVER THERE. 


* * * 


With men in the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and the Coast Guard, the 
favorite cigarette is Camel. 

(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, 
and Canteens.) 


* * * 
—AND OVER HERE! 


